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sad asleep with one hand under her 
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that’ politics was something good to 
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,all sorts of names. He said he be- 
er party. He said the country was 
{ we should all be ground to powder 
told ma I thought he was talking 
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goggerfee is a good deal better than 
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_.N@’S WORTH OF HAIR. 
vme by the railroad, belng a stran- 
t for some time on the “ outskirts ” 
i of a barber.—He finally discovered 
1 the operator to take off a shilling’s 
‘he barber trimmed his locks very 

‘p the remainder very handsomely, 
| and brushed him up till bis head 
elonged to some other person than 


°” asked the stranger, as the barber 
in from his neck. 

the barber, with a low bow. 
‘ain that you took off a shilling’s 


’3a glass; you can look for yourself.” 
\@ stranger, “if you think you have 
off, I don’t know as I have got any 
aven’t got any change, 80 you may 
for your trouble.” 
3, the barber made a jump for the 
‘1e made a jump for the door, which 
he bolted himself. 
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feet high passed through Charles- 
California. On being asked why 
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PANDORA'S BOX, 


BY AUGUST BELL. 
enn 


CHAPTER I. 


HAD been living with my brother 
Mark in the city for several years, 
@ monotonous but not unpleasant 
existence in a tall dark house on 
a respectable street, with a tiny 
garden,high-walled, bebind. And 
there it seemed likely enough that 
I should end my days in comfort- 
able spinster fashion, having real- 
ly nothing to do, but to read a 
little, knit a little, or work chair- 
backs and sofa cushions in worst- 
eds, or, if I pleased, simply to fold 
my hands and sit looking at 
them. For Mark’s housekeeper 
took charge of all the domestic 
arrangements, and Mark himself, 
& grave, quiet man of business, asked nothing of 
me but to make wyself at ease and contented. 

So when the news of our stepmother’s death reach- 
ed us, and when a week after a letter came to me 
trom my half-brother Dennis, telling how lonely he 
was, and begging me to come to him for a while and 
look out for him, I felt that the way was clear for me 
to go. Dennis needed me most, and I had a sudden 
longing to see his bright, affectionate face again, al- 
though of course he must have changed somewhat 
from the merry, blundering, enthusiastic college boy 
of eighteen, to whom I had said good-by ten years 
before. 

I talked it all over with Mark; he considered the 
matter a while, and then advised me to go. 

“It will brighten up the family links a little, 
Anne,” he said; ‘‘ they have been left to grow rusty 
‘ong enough. And perhaps you would be a great 
benefit to the boy. Only, if you get tired of it, or if 
Nennis marries, then come back hereany time. Your 








place will be ready for you.” 

I thanked him, answered the letter, and began to 
pack my trunks. It seemed strange to be all in a 
flutter and excitement after s0 many quiet years. 

At last all was ready, and I was spending my last 
evening alone in my old familiar room, when I heard 
Mark coming home. It was earlier than usual, but | 
I could not mistake the sound of his latch-key, ani 
his step in the hall. After afew moments’ pause, he 
came up the stairs and towards my room, andtap- | 
ped in his decisive way at my door. I let him in; 
gladly, and he closed the door carefally behind him > 
on entering. | 

**Sit down, Anne,” he said, drawing two chairs up 
to my little fire, “I want to have a talk with you be- 
fure you go.” 

His tace was graver than usual, with a dawning 
anxiety on it, but 1 pretended not to notice it, for | 
Mark was always reserved, and disliked being ques- , 
tioned. 

“I know you are a discreet woman, Anne,” he then | 
went on to say, “and I think you will heed an in- | 
junction I have to give you, without being too curi- ; 
ous about it.” 

I looked at him attentively, with some wonder. 

“Tam sure you will have a pleasant home with ! 
Dennis,” he proceeded; “he is a good fellow, and I ! 
want his life to be a noble, successful one. Anne, if 
any one, man or woman, old or young, bearing the , 
name of Roget, ever comes in the way of Dennis, or 
to his house, be on your guard. Hold Dennis back 
from any friendship with such a person, use every 
means in your power to prevent it, and write me ail 
that har If itb y, tosave Den- , 


‘ 


nis, I will give you the reasons for this warning. 

















en me what I ask, Anne!” . 


! And then he was so glad to have me with him. As 


| me smile to myself. 


“ Well, I will,” 1 answered, “ but is it really you, 
my practical brother Mark, that is talking tome? I 
never knew you to be mysterious before!” 

‘Never mind,” he said, with a slight smile; “ per- 
haps it is only my fancy. But, remember, Anne, if 
ever you do hear that name, be on your guard!” 

I promised, in utter perplexity, and then Mark 
turned the conversation to other things, but before 
we parted for the night he returned again to the 
subject, and directed me once more, at all hazards, 
to keep Dennis from the society of any person nam- 
ed Roget. It took such a hold upon my imagination, 
that after I went to sleep, I dreamed of Rogets all 
night, great and little Rogets, old and young Rogets, 
horses named Roget, lions named Roget, all march- 
ing down upon me in a panoramic nightmare. 

But the next morning’s bright sun dispelled all 
fancies, and Mark was as reticent and business-like 
as ever, as he drove me down to the depot, bought 
my tickets, and saw me fairly started in the train to 
Southboro’. 

It was a long day of ceaseless travel, but excite- 
ment and expectation kept me from feeling very tir- 
ed, and Mark had taken the care to provide many 
little comforts for me. I watched towns and villages 
hurry by, trees and fences, and even tall telegraph 
poles became indicators of how every moment was 
sweeping me on to my old home, so long renounced. 
Ah, if I could only be carried back to the old days, 
too, I thought, with a half sigh—it was not a whole 
sigh, because years had so well subdued the heart of 
youth. Towards twilight the landscape grew famil- 
iar; there was the cave we had made up parties to 
visit, the lake we had gone to for lilies, the hill we 
had climbed tor the fine prospect. Everything recall- 
ed memories; it began to seem like a real cld home 
coming, and I found myself wondering how many 
old friends and acquaintances were still living in the 
neighborhood, and if they would remember me. 

Suddenly the cars stopped, and I started to my 
feet, seized my shawls and packages, and hurried out 
upon the platform. Southboro’ at last, and there 
was Dennis too, tall, athletic, with the same bright, 
handsome face of yore; he put his arm around me 


father had been before him. Father always said beautiful face in the world, you know. She wore a 
that Dennis would be a man after his own beart, and travelling-drees of wine-color, and a plume of the 


Mark disappuinted him when he took to the city and 
trade. 

There I was, suddenly become the lady of the 
manor, as you may say, and a person of considera- 
tion. The neighbors called, and my old friendships 
revived, as well as they could, but none of us can take 
up things just where we left them ten years before. 
Only Dennis! No changes could cause any estrange- 
ment between him and me in our reawakened af- 
fection, and he became to me like the very light of 
my eyes. 


T soon found that there were plenty of young ladies | 


who admired him, but he was amusingly uncon- 
scious of it all. There was one that I did not count 
with the rest, but I thought of her most, dear little 


Daffy Peyton, the only child of old Squire Peyton | 
who lived on the place next to ours. She wassuch a | 


clever, sensible little maiden, and so good and pretty, 
too; she blushed up like a rose when we overtook 
her going out of church, and when Dennis took her 
prayer-book to carry for her, it seemed to me as if 
she ought really to belong to him, they looked so well 
together. 

“TI think she is the prettiest girl in the county, 
Dennis,” I said, as we left her at her father’s gate. 

“‘Isn’t she!” he answered, with emphasis; ‘so 
much nicer than all your fine ladies that put on 
airs!’? ° 


same shade drooped from her small velvet hat. She 
| passed out of the store, and walked rapidly up the 

road leading into the country by which we had 
| come. 


CHAPTER II. 


I SENT the carriage home, and then went about my 
errands, through the busy streets of Southboro’, 
from linen-drapers’ to haberdashers’ stores. But I 
had to make haste, for by noon black clouds were 
hurrying up across the sky, and the warning wind 
seemed to come straight from the region of rain. 
With the first drop I hastened to my friend’s house, 
and there in her little parlor listened to the storm as 
it strengthened, and the rain as it beat down in tor- 
rents on the pavements. It was the beginning of the 
equinoctial storm, which was late that year. Har- 
riet Burrill, my old friend, was a widow now, with- 
out kith or kin, and her life had been an eventful 
one, 80 we found enough to talk about all that after- 
noon andevening. With closed shutters, a bright 
light, and a warm fire, we made ourselves comfort- 
able enough, but all the while the storm was raging 
outside. 

The next morning I awoke expecting to see sun- 
shine, but no, the gray, rainy atmosphere still rested 
down on us like a pall. Thestorm continued with- 





‘** How many fine ladies have you known, Dennis?” ! out abatement, and the streets were too muddy and 


‘* Not many, to be sure,” he said, laughing, “ but | 


T’ve watched them from a distance. Our regiment 
used to give balls, you know, and we had plenty of 
invitations to whatever was going on.” 

On further acquaintance with affairs, I learned 
one day, while taking a quiet cup of tea with Mrs. 
Peyton alone, that she and Mrs. Graeme had often 
talked over the possibility of their darling children 
making a match some day. 

“ Of course,” said motherly Mrs. Peyton, ‘‘ we nev- 
er really tried to influence them very much, fur the 
heart will have its own way, you know, but if such 
a thing should come to pass, I should feel that it was 





with a warm welcome, and drew me away to the 
carriage which was waiting for us. 

Dennis again! and the same dear old Dennis as 
ever. In all his grief for his mother’s death, and his ' 
loneliness of soul, he came to me for sympathy just 
in the same old way that always touched my heart. | 


he said so, driving home, I answered with a very 
natural thought: 

* But, Dennis, by this time I should have thought 
you would have chosen a ‘dearer one still, and a 
nearer one far,’ to make your home bright and be 
company for you!” 

Dennis laughed, and I believe he blushed a little, 
great, stalwart tellow though he was. 

“No, Anne,” he said, ‘‘ the ‘day of my destiny’ 
hasn’t come yet. At least, I bave mo reason to think 
so.” And his voice took a hesitating tone, that made 


At last we entered the Graeme grounds, and drove 
up the carefully kept avenue to the mansion, so well 
remembered, that had been the home of my girlhood. 





| My city life with Mark seemed to fade away likea 


dream, and I kept growing more and more glad that \ 
I had come home to Dennis. It was easy to believe ! 
that he needed me most. The servants stood in the ' 
hall to meet us, there were one or two old, familiar 
faces that welcomed me, and the rest were new and 
young. 

Mrs. Graeme’s death had almost broken up the : 
household, but we soon fell back to the old routine, ! 
for neither Dennis nor 1 desired any change. It was 
new to him to feel that he had the control of every- 
thing; since his majority he had been part of tie 
time travelling, and part of the time he had been in 
the army. But when his mother wrote him that her 
health was failing, he gave up bis commission and 
came home, and now he seemed likely to fall heir to 
the life of a popular country gentleman, such as his 


providential.” 


disagreeabie fur anything but a market-wagon or 
milk-cart. I made up my mind that Dennis would 
not send for meas long as the bad weather lasted, 
so Harriet and I quietly enjoyed the day togeth- 


, er, and did not yawn more than half a dozen times 


apiece. Towards evening the storm went down, and 
before midnight there was a clear sky. 

The next day the carriage came for me, and { got 
into it with all my packages, asking the driver as I 
did so if all were well at home. 

*¢ All well, ma’am,”’ he answered, in bis usual brief 
way, and we drove on through the country in silence. 

The day was sunny, and t.e air delici us after the 
rain. I felt in high spirits when I reached home, 





Well, it seemed likely enough that it would come 
to pass. At least I thought so, as I looked out of the 
window, and saw Dennis coming up the walk with 
D.ffy, and she as pretty as a little pink mountain 
daisy that no one could help wanting to pluck and 
wear. 


; and ran up the steps to the house, eager to see Den- 
; nis again, for I thought the last two days must have 
been gloomy to him. Men don't like to be kept in 


the house alone stormy weather. 
I opened the tibrary door, and started; Dennis was 
not there, but some one else was. A young lady, 





It was when I had been with Dennis about five 


do a day’s shopping in Southboro’. I arranged it that 


the carriage should take me there, and come for me ' 


again the next day, while I would pass the night 
with an old friend in the town, who had been want- 
ing me to visit her. Dennis helped me into the car- | 
riage himself, and told me not to get lost. I turned 


my head as we drove down the avenue, and saw him | 
still looking after me, my tall, bonny, blithe-hearted | 


Dennis. 

The drive was delightful, through the lanes and | 
highways, that early autumn morning. I enjoyed — 
every breath of the exhilarating air. The wind was 
rising, but if there was a storm-cloud somewhere in | 
the sky, the bigness of a man’s hand, I did not no- | 
tice it. 

As we drove into Southboro’, I stopped first at a 
little circulating library at the edge of the town. As | 
Ientered, I noticed an extremely graceful young 
girl turning away trom the counter with the words: 

**Then you think it is not more than four miles 
there by the main road?” 

“About four miles, miss,’’ said the clerk very re- 
specttully, hastening to open the door for her. 

1 looked at her well as she passed out, for there 
was something unusually striking about her whole 
appearance. Her clear, white complexiun, low brow, 
and the touch of sadness in the curves of ber exquis- 
ite mouth, made her face resemble that of the mar- 
ble Clytie. And to some people that is the most 





. seated in the largest easy-chair, her little feet prop- 
weeks, that I made out a list of house linen and sev- | 


eral little things that were needed, and concluded to 


ped up on an ottoman, her head resting on her small 
white hand, and she wore a very becoming deep red 
dress. She did not notice me, perhaps she was 
asleep, and I retreated softly, and went !0 my room 
in great bewilderment. Bettine, my maid, was there, 
and I asked her hastily who this strange guest was. 

“Indeed, 1 do not know, ma'am,” said Bettine, 
looking puzzled herself, ‘‘ she came the very day you 
went, ma’am, all in the rain, drenched through and 
through. A long job I had of it, ma’am, drying that 
red dress of hers, while she kept on one of your 
wrappers. And that fine red feather is as flat as 
flat can be. The master calls her Miss Dora.” 

I was more confounded than ever, and waited irn- 
patiently to see Dennis. Presently I heard his 
cheery whistle in the ball, and in a moment more his 
steps approached my room. He came in with # 
bright, excited face. 

“QO Anne,” he said, at once, ‘‘do yon know we 


' have a young lady in the house? She isa kinswoman 


of ours, and the handsomest girl I ever saw in my 
life. She came in all that storm, Tuesday. 1 was 
looking out of the library window, and saw her down 
the avenue, without an umbrella, fighting the wind, 
and coming slowly towards the house. I ran to meet 
her, and burried her in under shelter.” 

‘“* 4 kinswoman, did you say, Dennis?” I asked, 
with surprise. 

** Yes,” he anawered. ‘She has tokl me all about 
it. And ber father brought her here once to visit, 
years ago, when I was a boy, and you were away at 
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boarding-school, Anne. I had forgotten all about it, 
but when she spoke her name, I remembered. 

* And pray, what is her name?” I asked. 

_ © Roget,” said Dennis, ‘“‘ Pandora Roget, and in- 
deed she does seem to be gifted of all the gods, she is 
so beautiful and accomplished. But she likes to be 
called simply Dora. I told her to remain bere as 
long as she chooses, tor I want my home to be al- 
ways a home for my kinspeople.” 

Such a tremor and chillas went over me when I 
heard her namef Roget! All Mark’s strange warn- 
ing rushed vividly before me, and it seemed as if 1 
could hear him repeating over and over, * Be on your 
guard, Anne, be on your guard!’’ And now here 


ness! How could I turn her out, how could I argue 
with him? I felt frightened and helpless, 

‘© Well, what’s the matter, Anne!” exclaimed Den- 
nis, ‘‘ what makes you look so sober? Come down 
and be introduced to Cousin Dora.” 

*O Dennis,” I faltered, ‘how do you know if her 
story is true? She may be an impostor.” 

Nonsense!” he said, hastily, half-laughing and 
half-angry; ‘‘don’t I tell you I remember her being 
here when I was a boy? And when my mother was 
dying, she spoke the name of Roget, and tried to say 
more, but could not. What if she wanted me to hunt 
up these very relations and do something for them? 
I think it is really providential that Dora should 
have come to us.”’ 

* But why is she alone? And where does she 
come from? And what is the reason that you have 
heard nothing of her family in all these years?” 

“One question at a time, dear,” said Dennis. “ She 
had an escort as far as Southboro’, and she came to 
visit my mother, whom she supposed still living. 
Her own parents are living in great seclusion in a 
little town a hundred miles from here. They never 
leave home themselves, but Dora wanted to see some- 
thing of the world, and so at last they gave her leave 
to hunt up her relations, and visit them as long as 
she pleased. When she fuund my mother was dead, 
she was greatly shocked, and would have gone away 
at once, but I told her you were lady of the manor, 
and would make her most welcome. So I sent to 
Southboro’ the same day for her boxes, and now, in- 
deed, sister, you must come right down stairs and see 
our beautiful cousin!” 

Then at last I followed him, determining to make 
up my own mind about the girl, and to write to Mark 
that very evening. We found Miss Dora Roget still 
in the library, gazing dreamily at the bronze Apollo 
on the mantel. She rose graciously, as Dennis intro- 
duced me, and I felt that her grave clear eyes read 
and bafiled the inquiry that must have been express- 
ed in mine. 

“‘ This is a very unexpected pleasure,” I said. 

* Very,” she answered, frankly; ‘‘ unexpected to 
me as wellas to you. I had no idea the other morn- 
ing in Southboro’, that the little gray figure I saw 
flitting through the shop door was really a cousin, 
Cousin Anne, if you will let me call you so.” 

To be sure I wasa little gray figure, and I felt that 
I should always be, gray, shadowy and ineffective 
against her vivid, controlling presence. But I did 
not like to have her comprehend it at once, and so 
utterly as I felt she did. I made up my mind that 
there should be more to me than she thought, and I 
replied, h ‘stily: 

* And I certainly had no idea that the noticeable 
young lady in red could by any possibility be a Roget 
coming to our home for a cousinly welcome!” 

‘What do you mea: ?” she asked, looking in my 
face composedly. 

Well, sure enough, what did I mean? I could not 
have told myself, and Dennis looked worried, so I 
subsided meekly, and said: 

OQ, nothing at all. Had she been over the house 
yet? Would she like me to show her the rooms?” 

* Thank you,” she said, with a -mile, ‘I believe 
this room is the only one I have explored ex- 
cept my own, and 1 have the greatest desire to see 
your portrait-gallery, where your brother tells me I 
can study the faces of all your ancestors, and some of 
my own, perhaps.” 

“Tc is not much of a gallery,” I said, “onlya 
small room up stairs to which pictures have been re- 
moved from time to time, as newer ones displaced 
them from the walls below.” 

** Nevertheless, let us go up there at once,” ex- 
claimed Dennis, rising with alacrity, and giving his 
arm to Dora Roget. ‘I have just bethought me of 
an old portrait there which has eyes like Dora’s.”’ 

So away we went. The room where all our old 
family paintings were kept was at the further end 


cheek and chin, the peculiarly clear, dark complexion, 
and the inscrutable expression that gave tone to the 
whole. But the face was older than Dora’s, and sad- 
der, very much sadder. Dora’s eyes were riveted 
upon it in an eager, intense way. 

** That picture ought to have been mine,” she mur- 
mured. ‘0, do tell me whose it is, Mr. Graeme!” 

“ Pandora Graeme, born Roget,’’ answered Dennis; 
‘vou are named for her without doubt. She mar- 
ried my great-uncle, and died at thirty. There is 
some gloomy, fascinating family tradition aboat her, 
I believe. 1 heard it once, but have almost forgotten 
it.?* 

‘*I wish you could remember it,” said Miss Roget, 


‘*O, it is only something like this, that she loved 

him, and yet she wrought him ill,’ answered Dennis, 

lightly; ‘‘if brother Mark were here, I dare say he 

would tell you all about it. He was always great on 

relics and traditions that I don’t care a straw for.” 

** Your brother Mark!” interrupted Miss Roget, 

quickly; ‘‘ he never comes here, does he?” 

“No. I wish he did!” said Dennis, And in my 

own heart I wished so, too. 

“ Perhaps, Cousin Anne, you can finish out this 
mysterious tradition forme?” And she turned to 
me with such quiet interrogation in her eyes as a 
judge might have on the bench. 

*O nol” Lexclaimed; “I do not knuw so much 

about it as even Dennis. I wish I did, for his sake. 

I wish I did know more about the Rogets.” 

A swilt shadow of something flew over her face, 
leaving it calm and smiling. My own was calm and 
smniling, too, and very meaningiess in {ts expression, 
I think, at least, I tried to have it so. She moved 
nearer, in her bright young beauty, to the picture 
which looked down at her like a sad, prophetic 
wraith. I wished again that Mark were here, to 
read me, if he coul i, the souls of these two Pandoras. 
* Cousin Dennis, you are so good,” she said, be- 
witchingly, ‘may I not have this great-aunt hung 
in my room while I am here? She interests me so, 
I teel akin to her. I want to look at her every morn- 
ing when I wake up.” 

** Of course you shall have it,” said Dennis, eager'y. 
**T am glad to have you say what you want. I will 
call the servants at once, and have it moved.” 

And he did so. The man and boy who came in 
answer to his summons, stared about the room in 
dull wonder, and then placing a step-ladder they had 
brought, began to lift down the portrait in its heavy 
old carved frame, bringing dust and cobwebs along 
with it. 

As the painting was removed, we saw that it had 
hung before one of the recessed panels of the wall, 
the frame being too large to fit into it, as many of 
the others did. This had left a space behind, five or 
six incues deep, and on the lower edge of the panel, 
all covered with dust, stood a small dark box. Pan- 
dora was the first to seize it. Dennis looked on 
laughing, while she dusted it with her dainty hand- 
kerchief. It was a curiously carved box of ebony 
wood, with a di&gon’s head on the cover, with red, 
ruby eyes. A dragon’s head, Dennis immediately 
remarked, belonged to the Roget crest. 

Dora tried to open it, but it was locked, and though 
we all looked carefully about, we could find no key. 
Dennis tried to pick the lock, and broke his penknife 
in the attempt. 

** Funny old thing, isn’t it?” he said, balancing it 
in his hand. 

** Let me take charge of it,” I proposed. ‘I will 
put it in my cabinet uutil a key is found to tit it.” 

But Dora Roget clasped her hands on it instantly, 
and looked around at me av if to ward me off. 

**O let me have it, Dennis,” she exclaimed, plead- 
ingly; ‘it came with the picture. Let me keep it 
till the key is found. It is a Roget box, all Roget—I 
am sure I have heard my father speak of it, and how 
strangely it was lost. He said it held Pandora 
Graeme’s diary. Listen, there are only papers in it, 
you can hear them rustle!” 

And she shook it lightly. 

“OQ, very well,” said Dennis, with indifference, 
** perhaps you have as good aright to it as we. What 
that dead beauty wrote scores of years ago can’t mat- 
ter much to any of us. But when Anne finds the 
key, we shall all want to look at the contents.” 

** T’ll agree to that,” she said, nodding her head, 
archly, ‘‘I have a great curiosity myself to know 
what is in the box.” 

So away went the portrait and box both to Miss 
Roget’s room, which I found was assigned her in the 
choicest part of the house. The portrait was hung 
opposite her bed, and the locked box placed in full 


ing in the quiet evening hours in the library, and he 
was as much fascinated and engrossed as if the hand 
of a blind fate were laid heavily upon him. I looked 
on, uneasy and helpless, wondering, meanwhile, why 
I got no answer from Mark to my letter. 

It was a week after the events mentioned in the 
last chapter, that I sat up in my room with Daffy 
Peyton, waiting the return of Dennis and Miss Roget 
from their afternoon ride. I had invited Daffy to 
tea, hoping the sight of her dear little innocent face 
would rouse Dennis out of the singular spell his cou- 
sin had woven about him. Daffy had not yet met 
Dora, but had watched and admired her in church 
the previous Sunday, and had seen her riding down 


tween the two, and was quite ready to be enthusias- 
tic about the beautiful stranger. 

*O, isn’t she lovely, Miss Graeme! so straight 
and graceful, and her voice in church is so clear and 
sweet. I love to hear it in the responses, and in the 
singing of the hymns. Isn’t it curious, I have never 
seen her yet but what she wore ruby-color or wine- 
color, or' something red. Does she always, Miss 
Graeme?” 

On reflection, I remembered that she always did, 
and it was a little curious, to say the least of it, but 
Dora had her peculiarities. I wondered what broth- 
er Mark would think of a girl who always were red. 
‘“ There they are now!” cried Daffy, darting to the 
window; ‘see how Dennis makes his horse dance, 
but she lets hers walk quite slowly. She always looks 
just so cool and handsome, and | get frightened so 
easily, I shall not know how to talk to her, Miss 
Graeme.” 

We went down stairs, and met them in the hall, 
Dora letting the heavy folds of her red riding-habit 
trail negligently on the floor, while she held her hat, 
with its nodding, fiery plume in her hand. She star- 
ed at Daffy a moment, but when I introduced her, 
greeted her quite cordially, and then said, if we 
would excuse her, she believed she would not go to 
change her drers, for she felt so comfortable in her 
habit, and who knew that they might not go out for 
another canter after tea. 

‘“‘No more canters to-day for me,” said Dennis, 
rather sullenly. His face was flushed, and there was 
a slight look of temper in his eyes. 

“I do really believe they have been quarrelling!” I 
thought to myself. 

Dennis came over and sat down by Daffy, who 
opened a conversation in her bright, happy way, 
looking a- sweet as a violet in her pretty blue dress, 
and looking up in Wis face with those believing eyes, 
half-child, half-woman. 

“ Ah!” said Dora Roget, with a sudden gesture, as 
if of pain, and contracting her brows. Then she 
swept across the room in her queenly way, and seat- 
ing herself at the piano, began playing sad little 
strains, like tears, in a minor key. Daffy louked af- 
ter her, in a puzzled sort of a way, and then inquir- 
ingly at Dennis, and a grave expression crept into 
her face. To give aturn to things, I began telling 
Dennis of a case of family trouble in the neighbor- 
hood that had just come to my knowledge. A man 
had deeded a large property to his wife, and she hav- 
ing fairly secured it, had refused to live with him any 
longer, and gone home to her parents, keeping pos- 
session of the deeds. 

** Nevertheless, he did right,’? said Dora, imperi- 
ously, “I hate tosee a man keep his wife dependent 
on him, like a slave!” 

But Dennis looked gloomy, and all Daffy’s playfal 
questions could hardly make him smile. 

The night drew on, lights were brought in, and 
presently tea. Dora grew merry again, and was her 
best self, putting on so many winning, coaxing ways, 
that I should have been completely charmed out of 
my dislike, had it not been for the dawning compre- 
hension and sobernessin Dafty’s tace, as she saw how 
Dennis’s eyes continually wandered towards his fas- 
cinating cousin. That steadied me, and I watched 
them all three, wistfully. 

Pandora rose and stood by the mantel, resting her 
arm upon the white marble. She louked like a Diana, 
strong, blithe, handsome, slender and graceful, the 
long trailing folds of her crimson dress heightening 
her beauty. 

‘You are Pandora indeed, to-night, ‘gifted with 
all gifts,’ ” said Dennis, in a low voice, approaching 
her. 

“Am 1?” she asked, laughing, “then stay by me, 
Dennis, that is a darling! I feel queerly this even- 
ing. The air is full of something about to happen!” 

And she shivered slightly. 

Daffy came over to me, and nestled on the sofa by 


“‘T expect so,” said Mark, rather grimly, “how 
d’ye do, sister Anne, and who are these young 
ladies?” 

“This is Daffy Peyton,” I said, “ one of our neigh- 
bors. And that is Miss Roget. Pandora, this is my 
brother, Mark Graeme.” 

She bowed as it were timidly, and leaned more 
heavily upon the mantel. 

“* Miss Roget, ah, Miss Roget,” said Mark, clearing 
his voice, ‘‘ I have a great desire to make your ac- 
quaintance, Miss Roget.’’ 

She bent her dark eyes upon him without a word, 
Dennis rang for a hot supper for the traveller, and 
meanwhile I asked Mark when he had left the city, 


me to various places, and so I thought I would visit 
you on the way. I came from Bingley last.” 
Bingley! Dora Koget changed color slightly. It 
occurred to me that Bingley was the name of the 
town where she had said her parents resided. And 
that was a hundred miles away, and Mark talked of 
visiting us on his way, as if it had been only ten. I 
had my own surmises as to what the business was, 
but I was not prepared to hear him say as he did the 
next moment: 

“I saw your father there, Miss Roget. I‘hada 
little matter to talk over with him. He is growing 
anxious about you, and as I am to return there to- 
morrow, he wishes you to accompany me. You will 
be ready, of course.” 

This he said in his peculiar, business-like way, al- 
ways so decisive. Miss Roget looked at Dennis, and 
then at me, and then said, in a low voice: 

JT will be ready.” 

‘No, indeed you wont!” exclaimed Dennis, im- 
petuously, “we can’t let her go, Mark. She is tostay 
with usall winter. I will write to her father myself, 
or I will go and see him. May I goand see him, and 
arrange it all, Dora?” 

She looked at Mark. He answered for her. 
“Better not, Dennis. Leave all that to me, my 
boy.” 

“ But why?” demanded Dennis, his eyes kindling 
impatiently. ‘‘Why are you to come and interfere 
with us in this way, and why am I not to say a word! 
I have a right to speak where Dora is concerned.” 

**Shall I tell him, Miss Roget?” asked Mark, 
gravely. 

She faltered a little then. 

“Not to-night, Mr. Graeme,” she said, “ wait till 
to-morrow, at least. You are to have your own way, 
you know, and I am going with you.” 

* That concession deserves something, you think? 
Very well, to-morrow then.” 

A cold, trembling little voice at my elbow drew my 
attention. It was Daffy, +aying: 

“I think it is time I should go home now, Miss 
Graeme.” 

So the child went up stairs to put on her wraps, 
andI with her. She did not return to the parlor to 
bid any of them good-night, and insisted that she 
needed only Bettine to see her home. Sorely troubled 
at heart, I let her go with a kiss, and went back to 
see how things were going on in the parlor. Dennis 
was pleading eagerly in a low voice with Dora; she 
listened to him in impassive silence, and Mark look- 
ed sternly on. I began to feel sorry for Dora; with- 
out knowing what the trouble was, I yet felt that she 
was losing ground, and I was the only woman there 
to take her part. 

“You must be tired, Mark,” I said; “had you not 
better go to your room now, and try to get some rest? 
And you, Dora, since it is your last night here, wont 
you come and pass it with me? We will sleep to- 
gether, and I will see that you are not disturbed too 
early in the morning.” 

She looked at me gratefully, and coming over by 
my side, we left the room together, I being the only 
one tosay good-night to my brothers. 

“‘ Do you think they will talk any more to-night?” 
she asked, looking back as we went up the stairs. 

** I will see that they do not,” I told her, reassur- 
ingly; ‘‘and calling a servant, I bade him conduct 
Mark at once to his room. A few moments after, we 
heard their steps along the upper hall, and knew 
there would be no more discussion for that night, at 
least. 

And there I was alone with Dora Roget in the pri- 
vacy of my own room. She took a seat, and even 
theh the elegance of her figure and the sweeping 
of her red riding-habit setting forth her beauty like 
a gem, and fixing her gray eyes full upon me, she 
said: 

‘* Anne Graeme, if you have suspected me, watch- 
ed me, wished me ill, you have your reward now. 
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of the hall, and seldom opened. Indeed, I had not 
myself once visited it since my return home. The 
air seemed close, as we entered, and there was dust 
on all the frames, so Dennis flung the windows open, 
while Miss Roget went slowly around the room, ask- 
ing some question about every picture. This was a 
great-grandfather, and a great- great-aunt, here was 
the great-great-great-uncle, who had a tragedy in 









sight on the mantel. I am not ashamed to say that 
for a week after I spent my leisure hours in hunting 
for the lost key, but without success. 

That same afternoon I wrote a long letter to broth- 
er Mark, and as I sealed it, glancing from my win- 
dow, I saw Dennis and Dora returning from a stroll 
over the grounds. They were walking slowly, and 
made a handsome picture together, framed by the 


my side. Dora still leaned against the mantel, and 
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I am put out of the way, I retreat.” 

“I have never wished you ill, Dora,” I answered, 
gently. 

“ But you have suspected me. No, don’t deny it. 
I see right through your good little troubled heart, 
and Daffy Peyton, and all the pretty plans I have 
broken in on. Well, you can have it all your own 





CHAPTER IV. 


SUDDENLY in the stillness we heard the distant 
tramp, tramp, of a horse’s hoofs, and as we listened 
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his life, and died unmarried, and there was the 
Graeme beauty who had married four times, and 
whom I could myself remember in life as a sweet- 
faced old lady of ninety, with soft gray hair. 

Dennis was adjusting shutters over at a corner 
window. 

“ There,” he said, turning to us, “ now the light is 
just right, and I want you to come and look at Dora's 
eyes and forehead on canvas.” 

Sure enough, the picture was like her, in more 
ways than simply eyes and forehead. There was 


stately trees. The red beams of the setting sun 
reached them, and fell upon Dora Roget, as rays of 
light often come through a stained glass window, 
crimsoning all they meet. 


CHAPTER Ill. 
THE friendship, cousinship, or whatever it was, 
progressed with rapid steps, and Dora Roget, with 
her proud, handsome face, seemed guite as much at 


it came nearer and nearer up the avenue, galloping 
fast, and then stopped short befure the dvor. Neith- 
er Dennis nor I moved, but Daffy crept closer, and 
Dora grew visibly pale. I did not move, because I 
was spellbound. I knew as well then as I did an 
hour later that some crisis had come at last, and 
there was a great bound of relief in my heart when 
after a moment’s delay, and sound of voices in the 
hall outside, the door was thrown open, and Mark, 
of all men brother Mark, came in and confronted us. 





home as myself. She was with Dennis continually, 





the handsome, reticent mouth, the proud outline of 











riding, walking by his side, reading to him, or sing- 


** Why, you dear old fellow!” exclaimed Dennis, 
seizing both his hands, “it’s the blessedest day of the 
whole year that has brought you here!” 


way now. He will marry her some time, of course, 
and everything will go straight again. Your oldest 
brother is very unsparing, he will make you think 
worse of me than I am.” 

“But what are you, Dora? What does it all 
mean?” I asked, curiosity overmastering me at last. 

“Well, I should think you would want to know,” 
she said, laughing a little recklessly, ‘‘ but your 
brother Mark will tell you more than I shall. Ouvly 
understand this, I did not come here for myself; I 
came to retrieve the fallen fortunes of my family, 
and that’s what made Dennis look so glum this ef 
ternoon, my insisting on an exact account of his 
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mystery means.” 

Dora looked annoyed. Mark said: 

“You will change your mind in an hour, Dennis. 
But what is this talk about a box, what box do you 
mean?” 

I explained. 

“ It is a curious old box we found in the panel hid- 
den away behind the portrait of our great-aunt 
Pandora Graeme.” I was about to add, “ The box I 


* at least, they only render the old family suspicion 
acertainty. It was not much talked of. My father 
told me all about it during his last sickness. There, 
Anne, take that sheet, and read it aloud to Dennis 
and Dora.” 

I read it as he said. It appeared to be a letter 
written in the form of a journal, narrating the writ- 
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property. He did not like to have me appear mer- 
cenary! Ah well, I should have had my way if the 
other brother hadn’t come. And now I’m going to 
bed, and going to sleep, Cousin Anne—it is but the 
fortune of war, after all!’ 

And I believe the girl slept soundly all night. I 
ought to know, for I was wide awake enough most of 
the time myself. 

We all met next morning at breakfast, Dennis look- 
ing haggard and troubled, Mark cold and business- 
like as ever, I almost sick with nervous dread, and 
Pandora her usual self, handsome, graceful, brilliant, 
in a morning -dress of deep carnation crimson. 

“We will start at noon, Miss Roget,” said Mark, 
briefly. 

“Tam quite ready,” she replied, “ but I have one 
request to make of you, Dennis. In memory of this 
one rare week of my life, I entreat you to let me take 
away with me the portrait of that Pandora Roget, 
who, whatever her fate, was less unfortunate than I. 
That portrait and the box we found, may I have them 
both, Dennis?” 

“Take all you choose, Dora,’ he said; ‘I will see 
that they go safely, for I shall n ot let you leave us so. 
Iam ready to accompany my brother and you, and 
shall never part with you till I know what all this 


wrote to you about, you know,” but checked myself 
in good time, for it would do no one any good just 
then to discover that I had been writing letters and 
telling tales. 

‘IT know very well that Mr. Graeme will not rest 
until he has seen it,” said Dora, haughtily; “so I 
will ring for Bettine to bring it at once. The smal! 
fact that no key can be found to unlock it will not 
probably weigh with him at all.” 

The box was brought, and Mark took it in his hands 
with a curious smile. 

“Ah, this is the Roget dragon,” he said; “and 
this box, I suppose, is the one said to contain my 
great-aunt’s diary. Itnevercould be found after her 
husband died; I suppose he put it there. We will 
take a look at the contents, Miss Roget, and after 
that you are welcome to the whole thing.” 

He drew a tiny key from his watch-guard, and fit- 
ted it to the lock. We exclaimed in amazement. 

“All the keys were handed to me when father died, 
you know,” he explained, ‘‘and this I always kept 
with a prophetic feeling that the Roget box would 
sometime be found.” 

The lid sprang up, and we all gathered around, 
Pandora closest of all, with covetous, gleaming eyes. 
There were a few old yellow letters aud sheets of pa- 
per, and a small package done up in sheets of soft 
paper. Mark glanced over them rapidly. 

‘I presume I know all that is in them,” he said; 


er’s steps towards inducing her husband to settle a 
large property on her, to revert to her father’s family 
in case she died childless. When I had finished, 
Mark handed me another. This told how at last she 
had succeeded, and contained a copy of the deed of 
settlement. 

“The rest are in the same vein, and less impor- 
tant,” said Mark, putting them all together again, 
“and as far as I know, there is no objection to your 
taking possession of them, Miss Roget. As for 
the little package, let us see what is in it. Ab, 
the poor creature’s engagement and wedding-rings. 
I remember hearing of that opal set in diamonds. 
You may have the rings, too, Miss Roget. It 
would be a pity if you should carry nothing away 
with you from such a visit as this has been.” 

“TI accept them, and thank you,” she said, but 
looked at him with a veiled hate in her eyes as she 
spoke. She replaced the papers and package in the 
box, locked it, and kept it clasped in her hands. 

** What does all this amount to, after all?” asked 
Dennis, impatiently; “‘ I hear nothing to explain why 
Dora should go away at your command.” 

“TI will tell you now, my boy,” said Mark; “ you 
ought to have been told long ago. If I had been on 
the other side of the globe, I would have come back 
to drive out any Roget who should gain an entrance 
toourhome. They are fatal to the Graemes, they 
bring ruin with them. To return to that first Pan- 
dora Roget who married our great-uncle, she was 
more innocent than the rest, probably, or she would 
have saved her own life. After that settlement was 
made, her own family, worse than the Borgias, kill- 
ed her by some slow poison and took possession of 
the property.” 

“T don’t believe it!” exclaimed Dora, vehemently. 

“ Ah, they did not tell you that part of it,” said 
Mark, elevating his eyebrows; ‘‘ perhaps they thought 
it would frighten you from your own work which you 
had todo. My great-uncle died abroad soon after, 
of grief, it was said, and the whole affair was suffer- 
ed to be hushed up. So much for that generation. 
I will tell you now, Dennis, what our own father 
bore at the hands of the Rogets. This girl’s father 


friendship that bridged the chasm between the fam- 
ilies. I will give you more particulars at another 
time, but in brief, when our father entered upon his 
majority, he inherited a vast estate, much vaster 
than it is now, Dennis, or | should never have gone 
into business in the city. Then this Roget came fawn- 
ing around, made dazzling propositions, lured our 
father into wild impossible speculations of his own 
devising, for which thousands upon thousands of 
gold were placed in his hands. The end was ruin. 
Our father found himself with only his real estate 
left, and that so burdened with mortgage that it re- 
quired years upon years of the closest economy to 
make even a comfortable provision for his family. 
Meanwhile, this Roget was indulging in every ex- 
travagant luxury; ke had money enough, and actual- 
ly had the effrontery to bring his wife and child here 
for a visit as soon as we began to be even with the 
world once more. There were high words at that 
time, the Rogets departed suddenly, and it was fur- 
bidden ever to mention their name in the house. Bat 
more things kept coming to my father’s knowledge, 
and in his last hours he was so haunted by a horror 
of the Rogets, that he made me vow solemnly that not 
one of the name or kin should ever enter our home, 
or be ever received into any business conuection or 
family tie. I swore to him that no Roget ever should.” 

“But Jhave made no such vow!” said Dennis, 
sullenly. 

‘* Ah, now we come to the present time,” continued 
Mark. ‘Miss Pandora Roget, I have been at some 
pains to learn your personal history, and I know as 
much as you do about yourself and your family. As 
much as you do, mind. I have evidence that would 
imprison your father for life; I have evidence against 
yourself which I will not mention unless you make 
it necessary. ‘Tell me now, distinctly, did you come 
here with the express plot and purpose to get pos- 
session of Dennis Graeme’s property by fair means 
or foul, or did you not?” 

‘You put it in rather rough terms, but I am com- 
pelled to say that I did,” she rejoined, her voice as 
clear and firm as when she sang psalms in church. 

** And do you or do you not feel any persoual affec- 
tion for Dennis Graeme?” pursued Mark, sternly. 

“JT do not!’? she answered, throwing back her 
graceful head; “ you are master of the situation, Mr. 
Graeme; and to make matters still plainer, and antic- 
ipate your next question, I will state that I am al- 
ready married to a man whom I love with my whole 
soul.”’ 

This last answer fell on the air like a thunderbolt. 
Dennis never even looked at her again; defeated, be- 
trayed, enraged, he turned away, and afew moments 
afterward I saw him riding at a furious rate down 
the avenue. : 

**The play is played, the curtain falls,” said Mark. 
“* Have everything of yours in readiness, Miss Roget, 
to leave this house in half an hour.” 

She did. For the last time she swept through our 
rooms in all her fata! beauty, calm, cold, with scorn- 
fuleyes. She did not speak to me again, nor { to her, 
until the carriage came, and she went down the steps. 
Then she waved her hand. 

**Good-by, Anne,” she said; “ peace be with you, 
for I am going.”’ 

She took the old portrait with her, and the box. I 
was giai to get them out of the house. Better that 
not a single trace of a Roget should be left. 

So Mark took her away. Dennis never asked a 
single question more about them, and Mark’s brief 
letters told me nothing but that things were well 
settled. But how often I have thought over that 
brief period, which seems like a wild, bright, bad 
dream, and wondered how it all came about, and 
how Mark gained all that terrible knowledge about 
Pandora. 

I was sorry for Dennis. The whole thing was so 
galling to his pride. But I am bound to say that it 
did not break his heart, for in less than a year he 
married dear, sweet little Daffy Peyton, after all. She 
forgave him everything, and I do believe that per- 
fect happiness was her reward. 

Old Mrs. Peyton and I spend long hours together 
lazily chatting over our knitting, or driving out to 
make calls in the neighborhood. But I never go to 
Southboro’ when the equinoctial storm is coming on, 
and I don’t know what would tempt me to stay away 
from home over night. For that one brief experience 
has frightened me for a lifetime, and 1 have a ner- 
vous dread of seeing Pandora Roget suddenly enter 
the rooms again, sweeping through them in her old 
assured way, and brushing me with the soft folds 
of her red robes. But no one else is haunted by her, 
no one else ever thinks of her; and in all the world 
there are not two people who luve each other more 
devotedly than Dennis Greame and his wife Daffy. 





NoIsE AND WounpDs.—The number of cases of 
deatness produced by loud and unexpected noise is 
immense. Unusually powerful sounds have been 
known to produce giddiness, convulsions, epilepsy, 
inflammation; army surgeons continually observe 
that wounds get worse and refuse to heal, whena 
battle is fought close at hand, and repeated cannon- 
ades are heard. At the siege of Dantzic, the wound- 
ed soldiers felt such violent pains in their amputated 
stumps that they were obliged to support them with 
their hands. Wounds in the head, and compound 
fractures, became speedily mortal when the patients 
could not be removed beyond the influence of the 
noise. 





It is our relation to circumstances that determines 
their influence upon us, The same wind that carries 
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one vessel into port may blow another off shore. 


FIGHT FOR Wir 


BY MOY THOMAS. 


CHAPTER XVI, 
THE HOUSE IN HERTFORD STREET. 


THE affiirs of the Stapletons were becoming daily 
more desperate. The little remains of property 
which the mother possessed was not readily salable. 
Her unsuccessful attempts to obtain further ad- 
vances from Cousins on the faith of her daughter's 
relations with Arthur Gray, had warned her that it 
was useless to look for further aid in that quarter. 
Time was slipping away; creditors were growing 
still more urgent. It required all the mother’s tact 
to appease them for awhile and prevent their clamors 
reaching the ear of the world. But even her shrewd- 
nees failed to suggest to her any ready way of extri- 
cating themselves from their embarrassment. Gray’s 
strange conduct, indeed, was far more difficult to 
deal with than if he had openly avowed himself un- 
faithful. A lover who declares himself as ardently 
attached as ever, who even talks of marriage as the 
most cherished object of his life, and yet delays to 
ask his intended bride to fix a day for their union, is 
a case not easily dealt with. Mrs. Stapleton had 
hoped that Carrell, won over to their cause by her 
daughter’s arts, would have been able to discover 
for them some evidence of infidelity which would 
have furnished an excuse for a rupture. He had 
hitherto failed her in this; but she still hoped for 
some information which would give them a means 
of throwing the onus of a quarrel upon him. 

He was evidently fascinated by her confidences; it 
was certain, indeed, that he was in love with her, and 
jealous of Gray. Her complaints of ber lover’s neg- 
lect, and her final avowal that she had ceased to 
have any regard for him, were well calculated to en- 
courage him to entertain such a passion. Mrs. Sta- 
pleton saw in this position of affairs nothing to regret. 
She felt that he dared not betray them; but if he did, 
it would matter little. Those secret tete-a-tetes, 
those confidences in the woods at Byfleet, happily 
left no record behind. Gray would probably set 
down any disclosures which had no evidence to 
support them but his young partner’s word, merely 
to vanity, or the ill-feeling of a hopeless rival. But 
her chief support was the fact that she had no longer 
any fear of Gray’s anger. She had pointed out to 
Laura often enough the probable advantages of a 
quarrel with her lover; ‘‘ but then, my dear,” she 
would add, ‘‘ we must be careful that the anger shall 
be all on one side.” 

Mrs. Stapleton knew that there was Colonel Haw- 
ker still ready to adore her daughter on the first token 
of repentance fur that harshness she had shown him. 
Skelterdale, though wild and penniless, and out ot 
favor with his relations, could yet bestow upon her a 
title which would dazzle the worldabout them. But 
the affair with Arthur Gray had gone too far to be 
relinquished without some advantage. If she could 
but be sure that Arthur’s protestations were merely 
intended to conceal a diminished regard—if she might 
but have looked into the heart of the man, who at 
times seemed so happy in her daughter’s society, and 
at other times so gloomy and reserved—her plans 
would have been simpler. “ This man may desert 
you, dear,” she would say to her daughter; ‘“‘but he 
can never permit the affair to be proclaimed to the 
world—the scandal would be too great; and has not 
a very good legal authority assured us that Arthur’s 
letters alone are equal to a furtune?” 

These arguments in favor of caution and of patience 
were unanswerable; but, meanwhile, the wolf was at 
the door. It was impossible to explain to vulgar and 
angry tradespeople the nature of these securities for 
the ultimate liquidation of their claims. Their 
clamors had only been prevented from reaching the 
ears of visitors in the drawing-room by the skillful 
management of a trusty servant, who took care to 
hear their complaints in a private room, to which he 
invited them at the first sign of an explosion, with 
the air of a man who has a treasure within, from 
which he is only too anxious to satisfy all just 
claims. 

Carrell was one afternoon a witness to a scene of 
this kind; but the creditor in this case had already 
had experience of the deceitful tactics of the bland 
domestic, and, being armed by the law with peculiar 
powers above those of every other kind of claimant, 
he proceeded then and there to put those powers in 
force, in a manner which was highly inconvenient to 
the lady of the house. In fact, the creditor on this 
occasion was the representative of Mrs. Stapleton’s 
landlord, a stern, uncompromising house-agent, who 
knew nothing about Miss Stapleton’s matrimonial 
prospects, did not move at all in the fashio.able world, 
and was anxious for nothing but to stand well in the 
eyes of an absentee employer. He had come attend- 
ed by two shabby-looking men, who waited at a 
slight distance from the house until their employer 
had satistied himself that his demands were not like- 
ly to be satisfied without stringent measures. Then 
he walked out on to the steps of the house, and beck- 
oning to his attendants, bade them do their duty. 

It happened that Carrell arrived at the door at 
that moment, having just left the banking-house, 
and heard the dialogue between the bland domestic 
and this ruthless creditor. He was also a spectator 
of the unceremonious behaviour of the broker and his 
man, who had already made their way into the 
dining-room, and began to prepare what is known as 





an inventory of the furniture and effects of that 
charming residence. The bland domestic conveyed 
this sad intelligence to Mra. Stapleton. 

“ Where is Laura?” she asked. 

“ Miss Stapleton rode out at half-past five, mad- 
am.” replied the domestic. 

“That is well,” said the mother. “ We must hide 
this trom her as long as we can.” 

**T am afraid it is too late to prevent its becoming 
known, madam,” replied the domestic. “ Mr. Joyce 
ot Barnardiston and Company is below.” 

“Did Mr. Joyce hear your altercation with those 
ruftians?” she asked, but with no sign of peculiar 
anxiety. 

‘* Heard everything, madam,” rejoined the servant. 
“He came up at that very moment, and the men 
blustered so much the whole street might have heard 
them.” 

“Ah!” exclaimed his mistress, “ it cannot be help- 
ed. Show him up.” 

Mrs. Stapieton had determined to make the best of 
this accident. ‘‘He has discovered our troubles,” 
she thought; ‘‘it will be better to ask his assistance 
than appeal to another.” 

Carrell found her in tears, which had begun to flow 
copiously as soon as the domestic had left her. 

* Laura must not know of this for the world,” she 
exclaimed; ‘it would break her heart. O Mr. Joyce, 
canl rely on you not to expose our sorrows to the 
world?” 

Her visitor assured her that she need be under no 
fear on that account. 

* It is my folly,” she said, ‘‘not Laura’s, I have 
been extravagant, foolish; but our embarrassmenta, 
I hope, will be brief. I have property, but the law- 
yers are so slow getting one money. I would not have 
Mr. Gray know this on any account.” 

Her visitor was too much infatuated with Laura to 
miss this opportunity of doing the Siapletons a 
service. 

** Let me be your creditor here,” he said. With 
your leave, I will dismiss these fellows.”’ Carrell 
went below, and gave the stern agent an undertak- 
ing to pay the rent on the morrow. With the signa- 
ture of Mr. Joyce of Barnardiston’s affixed to the 
memorandum, the agent, who longed for the patron- 
age of that great house of business, declared himeelf 
satisfied. The intruders had vanished before Laura 
returned. 

These affairs drew cluser Carrell’s relations with 
the Stapletons. Mrs. Stapleton became indebted to 
her young friend on other occasions for assistance; 
but this was in secret, for pecuniary matters were 
never noticed in Laura’s presence. In return, how- 
ever, Mrs. Stapleton allowed him more frequent 
glimpses of Laura’s beauty. Gray knew nothing of 
this. He visited them rarely, and only in the morn- 
ing, when less intimate acquaintances did not dare 
to intrude upon the young lady or her mother. Car- 
rell began to believe that their relations were at an 
end. 





CHAPTER XVII. 
LAURA STAPLETON. 


SHORTLY after the events recorded in the last 
chapter, the Stapletons returned once more to the 
cottage at Fir Vale. The season was drawing to a 
close in town, and their absence this time was little 
noted. In truth, Mrs. Stapleton had grown weary of 
the humiliations which she had been compelled to 
endure in Hertford street, and was glad to take ref- 
nge for awhile in that retreat where no landlords 
harassed, or tradespeople importuned at the doors. 

Carrell had heard nothing of their intention to de- 
part. He learned it first from the old domestic, who 
informed him that they had gone that morning in 
the country, and that the time of their return was 
uncertain. 

Gray had appeared in unusual spirits that day. 
Carrell doubted little that this arose from the pros- 
pect of visiting Laura in that delightful home which 
he had provided for her. He felt bitter towards the 
man who now stood between him and the object of 
bis passion; but he was more angry with Laura. She 
had flirted with him lately to a degree which gave 
him a right to complain of a departure so secret. 
He determined to go down to Byfleet, and ascertain 
by the evidence of his own eyes whether his suspicion 
was well founded. He was in anangry mood. He 
had resolved to avow openly his love for Laura Sta- 
pleton; if necessary, to quarrel with Gray, and call 
on him to relinquish his claim to the hand of a wo- 
man who bated him for the insults he had cast upon 
her. 

Gray’s spirits, however, had risen from another 
cause. He saw now an immediate prospect of escap- 
ing from the thraldom of Cousins. G-eat crimes 
like his are generally hedged round with a sophistry 
which makes their worst features invisible to the 
eyes of the evil-doer. He had drawn out a scheme, 
based on the profits of the bank, for redeeming all 
those slips from the path of honesty; and he thought 
he saw his way to safety. The man who had so 
cunningly taken advantage of his p sition would be 
silent for the sake of that great prize which he had 
obtained. As to the securities which he thus dis- 
posed of, if exposure could be postponed, it would 
not be difficult to replace them by equivalent 
amounts of similar stock. Meanwhile, his fraads, 
though dangerous, relieved him from the terrible 
power of Cousins to monopolize those gains, which 
were the sole source from which he could hope to im- 
prove the position of the bank. As to Laura Staple- 
ton, he was too blind to perceive the trath of Cous- 





ins’s warnings. He set them down to the cunning 
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of that unscrupulous money-lender, and his avowed 
desire to involve bim in more sordid schemes for bis 
advancement, as well as for the security of his debt. 

Gray was engaged in these calculations on the very 
evening that Carrell went down to Byfleet and found 
Laura Stapleton walking in the garden alone. The 
discovery that his rival was not there appeased him. 
Laura received him, as was her wont, with more 
ease and familiarity in that solitude than she ever 
ventured to showin town. He dined with the Sta- 
pletons that evening, and the wily mother hoped that 
Gray might have visited them and made the aiscov- 
ery of Carrell’s visit. But he did not come. 

It was a lovely day in the month of August, with a 
cloudless sky. The dining-room, with its long French 
windows, opened on to the lawn, where the grotesque 
shadow of the Swiss cottage, lengthening out until it 
touched the shrubberies beyond, cast a delicious 
coolness. A stone terrace, lined with tall flowering 
plants in elegant Chinese jars, bounded the gardens 
and separated them from the commencement of the 
fir-woods. Carrell and Laura walked on this terrace 
together until sunset, talking of many things. She 
had never before appeared more worldly, had never 
avowed evil passions with more cynical frankness. 
She spoke with scorn of that generosity which moral- 
ists inculcate, laughed at the folly of ardent love, 
sneered at the cant of those who preach forgiveness 
of injuries. She was indeed changed from the young 
lady who had ridden with him in the woods, while 
combating so energetically his sombre views of life. 
He recoiled from the image of his own misanthropy ; 
but while he half-dreaded her he was intoxicated 
with her presence. Before he left her that evening 
he avowed his love for her. 

Laura affected surprise. ‘‘ Why, this is the very 
folly that 1 preached against,” she said; ‘‘I com- 
mend you to your own maxims for the cure of such 
weakness.” And she turned as if to leave him. 

Bat her new lover was in no mood for trifling. ‘1 
am in earnest,” he said, as he held her delicate white 

hand in his. ‘ You shall not go until you have an- 
swered me in the same spirit.” 

“What if I auswer earnestly that I have given my 
heart once, and though I have been deceived, humil- 
iated, trifled with, can never love again?” 

“It is impossible!” exclaimed her companion. 
“ Your pride would forbid you to own that you still 
clung to a love that fincs no return. What is there 
in this man, that he should have the power to de- 
grade you to that point?” 

Laura Stapleton looked up as she leaned slightly 
with one arm upon the balustrade of the terrace, and 
regarding him steadtastly with her clear blue eyes, 
answered calmly: 

Nothing.” 

“‘ Then shake off this influence,” he urged. 

**T will be frank,” she answered. ‘‘ You have 
taught me that it is not worth while to conceal one’s 
thoughts. He is rich, and we are poor. That is all.” 

Carrell’s face flushed. He could have met her 
with a ready answer to that selfish avowal, but he 
shrank from betraying the secrets of the bank. 

** Riches,” he said, ‘‘do not always make one 
happy.” 

Laura laughed. “It is too late,” she said, “ to 
talk to me in that vein. If 1 said 1 scorned wealth, 
cared nothing for a fine house, for silks, and jewels, 
and horses, and those things in which a woman’s 
heart delights, would you believe me now?” 

He avoided answering her question directly. ‘Is 
it for this only,” he said, ‘‘ that you still clingto the 
man whom you despise?” 

“ Why should it not be?” 

** Your self-respect forbids it.” 

“A foolish notion. My self-respect requires that I 
should not be the dupe of one whom, as you say, I 
despise. Besides, if there is to be a dupe, I prefer 
that he should be mine.” 

“In what way?” 

“I might decline to recognize your quality of 
father-confessor. Can you tell me why I should 
not?” 

**Your frankness drew the question from me in- 
voluntarily. I withdraw it if it offends.” 

She hesitated a moment. “1 have few reasons,” 
she said, ‘“‘ for being reserved with you. I will tell 
you at least this much. Mr. Gray’s love is no more 
to me than this shrivelled leaf.” She plucked a leaf 
from a plant ag she spoke, and crushing it in her 
little hand, dropped it over the balustrade into the 
ha-ha which enclosed the garden like a moat on the 
side of the wood. “ He has listened to calumnies 
about me,” she continued. ‘ He has been told that 
lam extravagant, heartless. He has not the cour- 
age to renounce me, yet avows himself reluctant to 
present me to the world as his wife. Think of this, 
and ask yourself what but his power to give me 
wealth and position in society could induce me still 
to hold him to his promise? Besides, 1 am piqued, 
and, being piqued, will have my way.” 

The voice ot Mrs. Stapleton calling to Laura inter- 

rupted their tete-a-tete at this point. Carrell had 
time only to whisper: 

“We must speak further upon this. Will you see 
me here again?” 

‘Tf you will.” 

*« To-morrow?” 

“As you please.” 

Carrell rode away from the house at dusk, but not 
through the woods. He turned his horse’s head from 
town, and rode briskly. Gridley loitered about the 
entrance to the Albany that night in expectation of 
his return—for in Carrell’s absence he rarely ven- 
tured to enter the chambers—but he did not come. 
The next morning he inquired there by times. That 





evening found him again on the watch; but still, 


there was nosign. Theold man’s anxiety was great, 


ture. He saw the banker clasp his companion to his | 
breast; he saw.Laura Stapleton turn towards him, as 


but he dared not communicate it to any one. Cous- | if by a sudden impulse, and lay her face upon his 


ins knew nothing of his relations with Carrell at the 
Albany, and Gridley had good reasons for not pre- 
senting himeelf at the bank. 

Carrell bad journeyed many miles on that night 
when he parted with Laura and her mother. He 
took the by-roads through Wisley and Pirford, urg- 
ing bis horse till the twilight had deepened into 
night. The rapid movement seemed to suit best that 
angry mood ot mind in which he left her. It mat- 
tered little which way he rode. He wanted time to 
think over those strange declarations which he had 
heard from the woman for whom he encouraged a 
passion so degrading. 

At times he reflected with a bitter satisfaction on 
the punishment which would inevitably fall upon 
her if she carried out her selfish plans. She would 
marry for wealth only, and would miss the only thing 
she valued. She would have accepted this man in 
the belief that he could confer upon her honor and 
respect—a position in the eye of the world which 
jealous rivals of her power would envy. She would 
find herself the wife of one who could only indulge 
‘her vanity at the cost of ruin and disgrace. Carrell 
might have left her to the bitter repentance that 
awaited her persistence in her resolution; but he 
could not. His mad passion for her, his envy and 
hatred of Gray, his strong self-will, urged him on. 
He determined to make one more attempt to move 
her, and if he failed in that, to meet Gray face to 
face, and tell him tbat Laura Stapleton should never 
become the wife of a man who had stolen the wealth 
with which he bought her love. 

He rode that night as tar as Pirbright, in the wild 
sandy tract of common which bears that name. Here 
he put up his horse ata little inn, and retired to a 
bedroom, but not to sleep. In the morning he de 
scended early, breakfasted alone, and went away as 
he had come. The landlord of the little inn looked 
atter him as he went, and shook his head. 

“A strange guest that, missis,” he said to his wife. 
‘“‘A man of few words, anyway.” 

** Sure enough,” said the wife. 
eyes, master?” 

“‘Ay,ay,” suid the landlord. ‘He slept little last 
night, I fancy. You might have heard him walking 
overhead till past daylight.” 

The landlord walked to the door again, and per- 
ceived that the horseman turned neither to right nor 
left trom the straight rcad, where the figures of man 
and beast had dwindled almost to a speck in the far 
distance. 

** He seems to have had no business in this part but 
to stay a night at my house,” said the landlord. “A 
strange guest, certainly.” 

Meanwhile, Carrell rode on at a slower pace than 
he had come. It was nearly noonday when he cross- 
ed the rustic bridge over the river by Byfleet village, 
and came round into the high road. Thence he 
took a lane that led into the woods. 

He slackened the reins, while his horse walked on 
gently in the shade of the high trees. It was a love- 
ly morning. The sky was cloudless and bright; but 
a light wind stirred the leaves which were just touch- 
ed with signs of the declining year. The path that 
he was following wound for a long distance between 
plantations of beech and Spanish chestnut, whose 
thick foliage shut out the view; after awhile it open- 
ed a little, and he entered one of the tracts of tall firs 
in which those woods abound. The woodcutters had 
been at work there thinning the trees; the air was 
fragrant with the scent of pine chips which strewed 
the ground and crackled beneath his horse’s hoofs. 
Here and there a pile of fagots, cut from the thicker 
branches that had been lopped away, rose high in 
the air. At wider intervals, a huge trunk lay where 
the axe had felled it on the mossy soil. 

Presently a tamiliar sound of laughter caught his 
ear, and he drew up his horse and looked around. 

On one of these trunks, at some distance from the 
path, a lady and gentleman were sitting. The bushy 
summits of the firs cast adeep shade; but their bare 
stems permitted the horseman to see the two figures 
plainly. The lady was Laura Stapleton; her com- 
panion, Arthur Gray. 

Carrell gazed at them for a moment in astonish- 
ment. The hour was yet so early that he had scarce- 
ly thought to find Laura abroad; but the presence 
of Gray, who rarely tailed to appear at the banking- 
house before noon, was still more unexpected. 

They sat with their backs towards him. It was 
evident that they had not heard him approach. The 
sound of their voices reached him only in a confused 
murmur, save now and then, when he distinguished 
again the same ringing laugh which had first awak- 
ened his attention; but he perceived by their ges- 
tures that they were conversing freely. 

The man who observed them now had quick eyes 
for such a scene. He drew his horse up close behind 
one of the stacks of timber, watching eagerly. 

They sat there long. At length the sound of their 
voices ceased. The air was still; at intervals a bird 
sang; now and then a fir-coon dropped ; but the mur- 
mur of voices and the ringing laughter came no 
more. The man who still watched them rose in the 
stirrups, and steadying himself by one of the pine- 
logs, gazed at the two lovers with straining eyeballs. 

Gray had drawn nearer to his companion. He 
held her hand in his. Her face was half averted, 
but her attitude gave no indication of anger. Pres- 
ently he raised the hand to his lips, and held it there 
@ moment. Then he seemed to be speaking hur- 
riedly, but his tone was so low that no sound reached 
the horseman’s ears. But Carrell noted every ges- 
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shoulder. Her long, fair hair dropped loosely on his 
arm. Gray moved it tenderly aside, and bending 
low kissed her softly on the forehead. 

After awhile they arose, and walked away in the 
direction of Fir Vale. Carrell watched them as 
they sauntered in the dusk beneath the high trees. 
They passed into a little patch of shade, where they 
lingered for a moment. A light wind fluttered the 
folds of her morning dress, as the lovers pursued the 
winding path which soon hid them from his eyes. 

Carrell rode on through the woods. The scene that 
he had witnessed had changed his plans. He re- 
solved to avoid the Swiss cottage that day—to leave 
his rival for awhile in the enjoyment of that happi- 
ness in which he seemed to have lost the remembrance 
of his desperate circumstance. It was probable that 
Gray would not delay long toreturn to town, where 
his presence would be expected at the bank. ‘I will 
see him there,” he thought, “ where we shall be free 
to speak.” 

It was along ride to town; but Carrell preferred 
his horse toany other conveyance. He disliked the 
society of strangers, such as are found in a railway 
carriage, and that morning he desired to be alone. 

What was the secret of that sudden change in the 
relations between Arthur Gray and Laura? Or was 
there indeed any change? A suspicion haunted him 
that he had been the dupe of a consummate actress, 
whose anger against her lover had been feigned, and 
who had merely amused herself by drawing from him 
that declaration of love which he had been weak 
enough to make her. The thought was humiliating, 
but the power that he held in his hands consoled 
him. He remembered her words, ‘“‘I am piqued, 
and, being piqued, will have my way.” ‘This shall 
be my motto,” he thought, ‘‘ Laura Stapleton shail 
never be the wife of Arthur Gray.” 

It was within an hour of closing time when he ar- 
rived at the bank. Arthur Gray was not there. He 
had sent a messenger at an early hour that morning 
for letters, who had left word that Mr. Gray was 
going out of town, and would probably return that 
afternoon. Carrell waited for him anxiously. 





CHAPTER XVIII. 
PLAIN SPEAKING. 


HE came at last. Carrell looked up as he entered, 
and observed the happy expression of his features. 
Even the choice flower which he wore in his button- 
hole, and which had been placed there at parting by 
the siren of Fir Vale, did not escape his eyes. Gray 
recognized his partner’s presence with a cheerfal 
** good-day,” and took his seat at his table, where a 
heap of papers awaited his perusal. Carrell rose, 
walked tu the door, closed it gently, and returned to 
his seat. 

“Mr. Gray,” he said, in a@ voice which sounded 
harshly iu the banker’s ears, ‘‘ 1 have some private 
matters to discuss with you. Shall we speak here?” 

“As you will,” replied the banker, who regarded 
his new master with an expression of feature in 
which an observer might have traced both dread and 
curiosity. ‘‘We are alone here, and are little likely 
to be disturbed.” 

** You have been at Fir Vale this morning?” 
rell began. 

Arthur Gray bowed with a formality which had in 
it a slight touch of sarcasm. 

** You are correctiy informed of my movements,” 
he replied. ‘1 have, in tact, just arrived trom 
there.” 

His questioner bit his lip. ‘* My information ex- 
tends somewhat further,” he retorted. ‘1 know, at 
least, that you have seen Laura Stapleton to-day— 
that you have found means to remove that coldness 
with which she once regarded you—in short, I know 
that you are once more her favored lover.” 

Arthur Gray’s brow darkened. ‘“ By what right,” 
he asked, angrily, ** do you intrude upon me in mat- 
ters of this private character?” 

* Have you forgotten so soon,” rejoined his part- 
ner, ‘‘the time when it suited you to make me your 
instrument in this affair? When I went to and fro 
between this place and the cuttage in the woods 
bearing your shifty excuses for neglecting the wo- 
man you professed to love; bringing back again her 
messages of scorn and anger? ‘There was no ques- 
tion then uf privacy between us. 1 was the trusted 
frievd and contidant. 1 knew the secret of that 
sudden disappearance of the Stapletons, which then 
puzzled the town; I was admitted to the bower in 
which this fair Kosamond was shronded from the 
eyes of the world tor the indulgence of your whim— 
the gratification of your fitful passion. That is gone 
by now. While 1 was your slave—withb no right, as 
you thought, to hear, or see, or speak, or think, but 


Car- 


in my honored master’s service—my knowledge of 


these things seemed to you scarcely worth a thought. 
You have lately been more prudent; but your cau- 
tion comes too late.” 

Carrell paused. He had risen from his chair dur- 
ing this address, and he spoke hurriedly, regarding 
the banker with a look of hatred, which the latter 
could not mistake. The significance of those words 
and of his partner’s strange excitement smote him 
suddenly. He had planned and manceuvred for 
months for his escape from the control of Cousins; 
he had bartered his soul for the sake of liberty to 
larry the woman whom he loved, only to find him- 
self conirc1ted by an obsacle still more formidable— 
an enemy still more powerful and unscrupulous. 
That very day he had for the first time seen his way 





to the object which he had cherished so long; bh he 
‘had satisfied Laura Stapleton of the sincerity of his 
affection for her, Their marriage, indeed, had been 
fixed, and he had for awhile forgotten in her society 
the dangers by which he was surrounded. Was the 
cup of his happiness to be once more dashed from his 
lips? Was this man, who had possessed himself of a 
power 80 great, about to use it for objects infinitely 
more to be dreaded than that mere personal advance- 
ment to which he had hitherto seemed to limit his 
ambition? 

These thoughts had passed rapidly through the 
banker's mind, as Carrell thus partially unfulded his 
purpose. 

‘* Speak more plainly,” he said, “ but take heed 
lest your plots recoil upon yourself.” 

Carrell smiled bitterly. ‘‘I have no fears,” he an- 
swered. ‘‘ You shall be the confidant of my secret, 
as Ihave been of yours. I love Laura Stapleton— 
love her in spite of myself—-love her, though I know 
her well to be selfish anc cunning as you are—as the 
world is—as I am, if you will. What does it matter? 
These things are not always within our control. She 
may reject me for the prospect of that wealth and 
position which she fondly imagines you can give her; 
but she shall not be yours.” 

Arthur Gray rose from his seat, folded his arms, 
and confronted his torturer with a look of scorn that 
might have brought shame into the face of one less 
hardened. 

** You are baser than I thought you,” he said. 

** Yet less base than the great chief of Barnardis- 
ton’s,” replied his antagonist, sarcastically. 

The banker dropped his gaze. His head sank until 
it rested on his breast. ‘* The taunt is just,” he mur- 
mured. “Iam fallen low enough, yet not so low as 
to bargain away my love with you.” 

“Why not?” asked his relentless antagonist. 
“ Would this be worse than entrapping Laura Sta- 
pleton into a marriage under pretence that you are 
still that great and prosperous banker which the 
world believes you?” 

The unhappy Gray buried his face in his hands, 
and groaned faintly; but his persecutor had still no 
pity. ‘ Come,” he continued, “ this is an old story; 
wise men do not look for generosity iu a matter of 
this kind. You love this woman. I love her too. 
You would have me yield my claim for the sake of 
your happiness. I prefer a different settlement.” 

Gray remained still absorbed in thought. He had 
heard but indistinctly his rival’s last words. The 
whole history of his unhappy passion—of the crimes 
to which it had driven him; the persecution and the 
humiliations which he had secretly endured for one 
woman’s sake, passed through his mind in that mo- 
ment; but his love was stronger than all. Laura 
Stapleton had known little of the depth of that con- 
stancy when she upbraided him for bis neglect to the 
man whom she had thus encouraged to pursue him 
with a cruel rivalry. He resolved to face the danger 
that threatened him, and to defy his enemy to in- 
terfere with his plans. When he looked up, all trace 
of that self-abasement had vanished. He folded bis 
arms and spoke deliberately : 

“You think to compel me to relinquish my claim 
to the hand of Miss Stapleton?” he said. 

‘*Your pretensions are founded on craft and con- 
cealment,” replied his partner. ‘Tell her you are 
a bankrupt and a felun, and ask her whether she will 
accept you then?” 

The words were bitter, but Gray answered calmly: 

**She will not learn my secret from me, and it is 
safe enough in your keeping,” he said. ‘ You dare 
not whisper it to the world.” 

‘“‘ What need? A word in the ear of Laura or ber 
mother would be enough. Do you think I[ will see 
the woman I love cheated into a marriage which she 
must bitterly repent?” 

“Ido. You have done meaner things for the sake 
of your ambition. WhenI granted your demands, 
and made you my partner, | knew you would be as 
faithful as your interest required. It was my good 
fortune that my misdeeds were discovered by one 
whose silence could be bought by a sure bribe. You 
know well that if these things can be concealed the 
bank may yet prosper; make them public, and I am 
a ruined man. But where, then, will be your dreams? 
Do you imagine you will find again an opportunity of 
rising at one bound from the desk to the partner’s 
room?” 

“T have said that it is not to the world but to 
Laura Stapleton that 1 will hint at the truth which 
will save her trom a false step, and spare me from 
the sight of the triumph on which you reckon 80 con- 
fidently.” 

“A silly calculation,” retorted the banker with & 
smile. ‘* Suppose I blab the secrets which you think 
to handle so dexterously for my injury—so teuderly 
for your own sake?” 

** You will not face the world with the confession 
that you have betrayed the trusts contided to you, 
and have qualified for the hulks ”’ 

Still Carrell’s bitter taunts did not provoke his an- 
tagonist to any expression of anger. He had surveyed 
the position of affairs, and had resolved upon his 
course. He drew from his waistcoat pocket a little 
phial, and holding it in the light before Carrell’s 
eyes, said, ‘‘ Your luck has rendered you overcon- 
fident. Do you think I have omitted to provide for & 
danger so obvious? When the worst comes, I can 
find at least a refuge from dishonor. What if I left 
my partner to settle accounts with the angry crowd, 
which would gather at our doors at the first assar- 
ance of the death, by his own hands, of Mr. Arthar 
Gray, of Barnardiston and Company?” 
[COMMENCED IN NUMBER 28 } 
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The moody strain a soft enchantment weaves— 
Sweet thoughts of youth and happy childhood bri 
And sound of dropping acorns brings to mind 
| ‘The hours we've spent on wooded summits stray! 
| The glossy chestnuts ‘neath the trees to find, 
When mild autumnal winds were round us playin 
The squirrels, denizens of this ancient wood, 
With patient care for wintry hours are storing, 
That they may know no want of needful food, 











(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
AUTUMN, 


BY MRS. M. A. JEXNIKGS, 


The bright autammal days have come again, 
| And orchards with their blashing froit are bendly 
And barn and bin are rich In garnered grain, 

And freighted wains are homeward slowly wend: 


Above the distant hilltops’ purple height 

The sunbeams through a smoky veil are stealing 
The cornfields slumber tn the mellow light, 

Their opening husks the yellow grain revealing. 


And thickly ‘mong the furrows of the feild, 
Like brazen globes and golden Ingots Ly Ing, 

Is wealth no suniess earth-mine e'er could yleld, 
A largens of the fruitful \ ines’ supplying. 


A wondrous change has passed o'er fleld and grov: 
Their sombre green to gorgeous brightness tarnt: 

Each vine-wreathed arbor, and each dim alcove, 
With gay auroral colors now are burning. 


No pictured hall was ever half so fair, 
Although with holy tuspiration breathing, 
As this bright studio in heaven's free air— 
This glowing garniture of Nature's wreathing. 


A lemon tinge the aspen leaves now wear; 

With coral beads the hawthorn tree seems laden 
A fitting rosary for wood-nymphs’ prayer 

Might here be woven by each syivan maiden. 


Our loveliest fowers hang drooping on their stalks 
By cruel frosts their tender forms are blighted; 
But hardier ones along the garden walks 
With infant blooms and brighter hues are lighted 


The choral anthem of the year is hushed, 
And birds with burri d flight are southward tend 
And silence reigns where strains of sweetness gush 
And notes of rarest melody were blending. 


But insects chirp among the fallen leaves; 
Their cymbals shrill the crickets now are ringing; 


When snows descend, or chilling rains are pourin, 


The sweet frost-grape, that ripens high in air, 
In purple clusters from the vines are falling; 

The mottled pheasant secks the seedy fare, 
Her timid brood from their sly covert calling. 


And in the leafy copse that skirts the hill, 

I hear at night their loud and burried di umming, 
Like beat of sentinel with earnest will, 

To warning give of dreaded foeman coming. 


With every breeze that stirs the upland glade 
The deep-dyed foliage of the trees is raining; 

Where spots of moving light begem the shade, 
The fallen leaves bespeak the year's sad waning. 


A varied landscape here invites the eye, 

Of bills, and mounds, and ridges long and winding 
Of wheat-flelds green, and stubble criep and dry, 
Where reapers late the bearded grain were bindin, 


A patchwork fabric wrought of mingled hue, 
All shaped and interwove by Nature's fingers; 
A checkered scroll beneath an arch of blue, 
Where shadows flit or golden sunlight lingers. 


The streams reflect the season's gorgeous show, 
The clouds and trees beneath the wave appearing- 
The ever-changing hues that come and go— 

The varied livery of Autumn's wearing. 


The vision's fair when morn withdraws her bars, 
And golden gleams are o'er the hilltops gushing, 
Or when pale Luna climbs her path of stars, 

With silver radiance all the landscape flushing. 


And glorious is the acene at sunset hour, 

When glows the western eky like heaven's own po 
And rests a golden tinge on tree and flower, 

Like light reflected from the land immortal! 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
AUTUMN. 


BY MRS. M. A. JENNINGS. 
The bright autumnal days have come again, 
And orchards with their blushing fruit are bending, 
And barn and bin are rich in garnered grain, 
And freighted wains are homeward slowly wending. 


Above the distant hilltops’ purple height 

The sunbeams through a sinoky veil are stealing, 
The cornfields slumber in the mellow light, 

Their opening husks the yellow grain revealing. 


And thickly ‘mong the furrows of the field, 
Like brazen globes and golden ingots lying, 

Is wealth no suniess earth-mine e'er could yield, 
A largess of the fruitful \ines* supplying. 


A wondrous change has passed o'er field and grove, 
Their sombre green to gorgeous brightness turning; 

Each vine-wreathed arbor, and each dim alcove, 
With gay auroral colors now are burning. 


No pictured hall was ever half so fair, 
Although with holy inspiration breathing, 
As this bright studio in heaven's free air— 
This glowing garniture of Nature's wreathing. 


A lemon tinge the aspen leaves now wear; 

With coral beads the hawthorn tree seems laden; 
A fitting rosary for wood-nymphs* prayer 

Might here be woven by each sylvan maiden. 


Our loveliest flowers hang drooping on their stalks, 
By cruel frosts their tender forms are blighted; 
But hardier ones along the garden walks 
With infant blooms and brighter hues are lighted. 


The choral anthem of the year is hushed, 
And birds with burri:d flight are southward tending; 
And silence reigns where strains of sweetness gushed, 
And notes of rarest melody were blending. 


But insects chirp among the fallen leaves; 
Their cymbals shrill the crickets now are ringing; 
The moody strain a soft enchantment weaves— 


Sweet thoughts of youth and happy childhood bringing. 


And sound of dropping acorns brings to mind 

The hours we've spent on wooded summits straying, 
The glossy chestnuts ’neath the trees to find, 

When mild autumnal winds were round us playing. 


The squirrels, denizens of this ancient wood, 
With patient care for wintry hours are storing, 
That they may know no want of needful food, 
When snows descend, or chilling rains are pouring. 


The sweet frost-grape, that ripens high in air, 
In purple clusters from the vines are falling; 

The mottled pheasant seeks the seedy fare, 
Her timid brood from their sly covert calling. 


And in the leafy copse that skirts the hill, 

I hear at night their loud and burried d:umming, 
Like beat of sentinel with earnest will, 

To warning give of dreaded foeman coming. 


With every breeze that stirs the upland glade 
The deep-dyed foliage of the trees is raining; 
Where spots of moving light begem the shade, 
The fallen leaves bespeak the year's sad waning. 


A varied landscape here invites the eye, 
Of hills, and mounds, and ridges long and winding; 
Of wheat-fields green, and stubble crisp and dry, 
Where reapers late the bearded grain were binding. 


A patchwork fabric wrought of mingled hue, 
All shaped and interwove by Nature's fingers; 

A checkered scroll beneath an arch of blue, 
Where shadows flit or golden sunlight lingers. 


The streams reflect the season's gorgeous show, 

The clouds and trees beneath the wave appearing— 
The ever-changing hues that come and go— 

The varied livery of Autumn's wearing. 


The vision's fair when morn withdraws her bars, 
And golden gleams are o'er the hilltops gushing, 
Or when pale Luna climbs her path of stars, 
With silver radiance all the landscape flushing. 


And glorious is the scene at sunset hour, 

When glows the western sky like heaven's own portal, 
And rests a golden tinge on tree and flower, 

Like light reflected from the land immortal! 
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JOE BENSON’S OLD FRIEND. 


A Tale of Rural Life in Old England. 
BY JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS. 


Do I believe in special providences? Yes, Ido. I 
can say that without hesitating, or thinking at all. 
And why shouldn’t I? For my part, I can say hon- 
estly that I am one of the very happiest men in Old 
England, with my dear wife and four little ones, my 
pleasant little cottage, and my dividends from the 
great railway. These are very nice things to have, 
and most of them came to me through an affair which 
I thought at first was to send me and mine tothe 
grave. But it wasn’t to be so; not only were we 
spared, but that same dreadful calamity was the 
making of me, and but for that, I suppose I should 
still be poor Joe Benson, digging by the day in my 
lord’s gravel-pit. And after so much good has come 
from such a threatening evil, I can’t do otherwise 
than believe that Providence directly interposed in 
my behalf. I think I should be an ungratetul dog 
not to believe in it. However, l'il not discuss theol- 
ogy, but just tell you the story, and then you may 
judge for yourself, 

Joe Benson is much of a man in the parish to day; 
but twenty years ago there was little account taken 
ofhim. People now-a-days will put a handle on the 


neme, and call me mister; but then it was always 
* Joe,” or “ Jue, my boy,” and sometimes ‘ honest 
Joe,” for I came of good Christian people, if I was 
poor, and I had the respect and love of all the good 
middle-class people. Farmer Dale, too, thongh he 
owned his own land, and was an officer in the parish 
church, always thought well of me, and helped me to 
many a job of work; but when it came to taking me 
for a son-in-law—why, that was a different matter, 
and one that troubled the good old man sorely. 


dozen of stout boys, and Annie was his favorite over 
all of them; and people always said that it would be 
well for the man whom Annie should marry, when 
the old man died, provided that he liked him. But 
the misery of it was that Farmer Dale didn’t like me 
well enough for a son-in-law, and I never had any 
reason to expect anything from him. There are 
some peculiar men in the world, you know, and he 
was one of them. He fought it for a long time, and 
wouldn’t consent, till Annie at last told him, with 
tears in her eyes, that she never would marry any 
one but Joe; and then he gave up in a kind of sul- 
len, desperate way that was quite pitiful to eee. 

“* Well then, lad, you may take her, if you must; 
but I tell ye both ye’re not the two that should mate, 
and it bodes no good to eitherof ye that ye will. 
You’re not the man for my girl, Joe, and she’s a silly 
lass to take up with thee; but she'll have her own 
way, and her old father’s not the man to break her 
heart. Now get ye gone, both of ye; we’ll part in 
peace; but I never expect to like it. Good-by, lass, 
and God bless thee!” 

So he kissed Annie, and I led her away crying, to 
the parish church, where the curate married us; and 
lonely enough it was, for neither her father nor any 
of her brothers would come near. From the church 
we went to the plain little cot that I had rented, with 
a little hired furniture in it; and here we were living, 
cosily and happily, though a little lonesome, when 
the affair happened that I have hinted to you about. 
I muet say first, though, that Farmer Dale died a 
year ago, and that his will gave Annie a clear half of 
all bis lands and goods, enough to make us indepen- 
dent for life. You’ll ask what happened to change 
the old man’s mind toward us; and though it don’t 
reflect much credit on bis memory, yet 1’ll have to 
say what I think—that it was because he saw that 
his daughter’s husband was in confortable circum- 
stances, and that Annie hadn’t done so poorly, after 
all. If Joe Benson had continued a poor laborer, 
living in a humble way, and digging by the day in 
my lord’s gravel-pit all these years, I don’t think 
Annie would have been mentioned at all in the will; 
for the father’s miserable pride would have kept him 
obdurate. Rather hard to think it of him; but so 
goes the world, you know, and as it has worked well 
for me, I can’t complain. 

After this, you’ll ask me how my affairs in life im- 
proved so greatly between the time of my marriage 
and the old farmer’s death. Now I think if you 
should ask anybody but me tbat question, you’d be 
told that a rich relative of mine died over the sea, 
and left me a cool five thousand pounds. If you 
heard this, you’d hear something that was true, and 
something that was not; and, in fact, nobody but 
Annie and myself knew exactly how our good-luck 
happened. We haven’t cared to let the neighbors 
know all about it, and what they do know all comes 
from guess-work. It’s all connected witha single 
night’s: adventure; and when I have told you that, 


first about Dick Fursman. 

You’ll be mistaken if you think that Annie ha! no 
suitors but me. She never lacked for them; from 
the squire’s son down to myself, she was courted by 
all the young fellows in the neighborhood, and she 
might have taken her choice of the lot. People used 
to wonder, before we were married, who was to be 
the lucky man; but Annie, God bless her brown 
eyes, never had any doubt about it, and her suitors 
dropped off one by one, in disappointment, when 
they learned, as most of them did from her own lips, 
that she was betrothed to Joe Benson, I say they 
dropped off; I mean that all of them did, with one 


our parish, or in any other that we know anything 
about, for that matter. 

There are some men who never can understand 
that it takes anything beyond good looks and bold- 
ness to win a woman’s heart; and Dick was one of 
this class. He was a bandsome fellow; nobody would 
deny that, even those who hated him worst. He was 
six feet tall, as straight as an arrow, #8 strong a8 a 
dray-horse, with black curly hair, a round, rosy face, 
teeth that shone white like a woman’s when he 
laughed; and such eyes! Why, they were more the 
eyes of an imp than of a human creature, so snaky 
bright as they were, and such a deep, jetty black. 
It was enough to make most men shudder, just to 
look at them; and a man who badn’t any cause to 
fear him might well have distrusted him just for his 
eyes. Then Dick had a ringing, niusical voice, and 
a@ free-and-easy way that often captivates people; 
and he could talk like a schoolmaster, and sing and 
dance equal to the gayest beau in London. He had 
awhite hand, and when his buckskin glove was uff 


finger, and two fur some; and be always wore a 
tight-fitting riding costume, which showed off his 
handsome form nicely, and he would switch his red- 
topped and tasselled riding boots jauntily when he 





talked with the girls. His outside was fair enough, 


and the consequences of it, you’ll understand the i 
whole matter. But, after ail, I haven’t quite got to 
the history of that night yet. I must say something 


exception. That was Dick Fursman; and Dick Furs- | 
man was by all odds the worst and wickedest man in | 





to be sure; but I have called him the wickedest man 


set of dissolute noblemen’s sons at the inns. But, 
earn money, he never seemed to have any lack of it; 
in fact, he was always jingling a pocketful of gold 
when he talked, and he threw gold pieces around to 


Annie was his only girl, though he had a half! the shopmen and waiters with a lavish hand. Now, 


where did it all come from? I don't think there 
was a man in the parish but thought, ay, and was 
well convince in his secret heart, that all this money 
was the spoil of highway robbery and house-plunder- 
ing; but much as it was suspected, no one dared to 
say so to his face. Nota scrap of evidence had ever 
been found against him, though nobody else was ever 
suspected of robbing the jeweller from Cross Lane, as 
he was going home one dark night across the wood 
lots; or of tying old Goody Green in her chair, blind- 
folding and gagging her, and then plundering the 
house of all her silver; nor did I ever hear anybody 
else suspected of the murder of the poor unfortunate 
gentleman who lost his way coming over here at 
night from Shoreham Station, and was found next 
frorning lying in the ditch by the roadside, with his 
skull broken, bis watch gone, and his pockets rifled. 
This last affair was too awful not to receive some no- 
tice, and one of my neighbors entered complaint on 
suspicion against Dick. He was arrested, and ex- 
amined before the magistrate; and, though it was 
proved that he was hanging around Sboreham a go.d 
hour before the night express came, and that he 
wasn’t seen there afterward, yet this was all that 
could be found against Lim, and, of course, he had to 
be discharged. Then what happened? 

It wasn’t three nights after before my neighbor 
Rugby’s barn, full of the wheat he had just barvest- 
ed, was fired, and burned tothe ground; and nobody 
doubted that this was Dick Fursman’s revenge for 
complaining of him. But there was nothing to con- 
nect Dick with the crime, and he got off free from 
this, as he had from every other of his viilanies. In 
short, he was the terror of the whole parish; every- 
body stood in fear of him, and the law wasn’t able to 
lay hand on him. Some said that he spent his money 
so freely among a certain class that they were glad 
to shield him, and help him to escape detection; and 
many good people declared that we might expect to 
be haunted with Dick Fursman as long as he lived. 
And when he finally took ship for Australia, there 
was many a man breathed freer for the riddance; 
but I think there were but two of us who knew all 
about his going away as I shall teil it to you. 

Well, it was this same Dick Fursman who thought 
no girl could lay eyes on him and not love him—it 
was he, with the rest, fell deep in love with my An- 
nie. He pushed matters in his usual saucy style, al- 
though he might have seen from the first that she 
feit nothing but terror and disgust for him. One day 
he rode upto her father’s house, dismounted, and 
called at the door for her. Annie told me what fol- 
lowed when I met her, the same night: 

*** We migit as well have it understood, Annie, my 
girl, first as last,’ the great odious rascal said; and 
he snatched my band and tried to kiss me. I drew 
back trom bim, and was so indignant and surprised 
that I couldn’t say a word at first. ‘ What do you 
mean, sir?’ I found words to say; and be just stood 
there in the doorway, grinning and leering at me, 
and switching his boots. ‘I’ve made up my mind, 
Annie,’ said he. ‘I’ve concluded that you’re the girl 
for me, after all. I’ll marry you as soon as you like.’ 
* Leave the house, sir, or I’ll call my brothers to put 
you out,’ I said, both frightened and angry. ‘ You’re 
not in earnest?’ he said. ‘But I am,’ I replied, 
‘and what’s more, I am insulted by your talk, and 
| wont hear any more of it.” With that he grew very 
red in the face, and gave an angry stamp on the floor. 
; ‘Maybe you don’t understand me, Annie,’ he said, 





_ 80 huskily that I should not have known bis voice — 


but for his being there before me. ‘I meant to ask 
you to be my wife.’ ‘And I meant to tell you posi- 
tively that I feel insulted,as any respectable girl 
would, at such an offer, and to refuse it.’ ” 

Poor Annie; she stopped to collect herself when 
she had described the conversation so far, and look- 
ing up pitifully into my face, said: 

** Have a care for yourself, my dear Joe. I know 
he means you mischief.” 

“I’m not afraid,” I said, carelessly. 
did he say?” 

“It wasn’t only what he said, but the way he look- 
ed, too, that was dreadful. He ground his teeth to- 
gether like a wild beast, and his face changed from 
red to pale, and back again to red; and he ripped 
out a great oath. ‘Is that story true about you and 
that pauper, Joe Benson?’ he asked. ‘ Do you mean 
to marry him?’ When I said yes, he turned short 
about, and strode into the yard. Then he checked 
himself, and turned around. ‘ You'll be sorry for 
this, girl, and for what you’ve sail to me!’ be said. 
‘ Marry him, if you dare!—the ill-conditioned boor. 
D—n him,I say?’ and mounting his horse be rode 
furiously away.” 

I understood the meaning of his wrath without 
any explanation. The fellow was as vain as he was 
| wicked; and it cut him to the quick that Annie 

should prefer any man to him, and particularly a 


** What else 





you could see that there was a flashing ring for every | poor fellow like me. I suppose he had reaily per- 


; suaded himself to believe that no woman could resiat 
him, and I think he expected that Annie would jump 
at his offer. When he found himself disappointed, 
and witb such catting words as he was not in the 
habit of hearing, I thought it quiie natural for him 





in the parish, and I think he was. He followed no 
business that any one knew anything about, but 
spent half bis time in London, and the other half in | reflected, as I walked home the same night. “ He’s 
riding the country, and dining and carousing with a 


though nobody ever knew of bis doing anything to | 


| to flame out in anger; but I was not alarmed by any 
of his threats 
** He’s a bully, and only means to frighten me,” I 


loud in words, but there'll be nothing more. I'll be 
| On my guard—” 

When I got to this point of my reflections, I receiv- 
ed a blow on the back of my head that stretched me 
senselees in the road; but before my senses quite left 
me I felt a kick in the side, and heard a suppressed 
| oath. It was a cowardly act as ever man did, to steal 
up behind me in that way and take me unprepared, 
' and I narrowly escaped with my life in consequence 
| of it; not d'rectly from the blow and the kick, but 
because Farmer Dale’s great loaded wagon almost 
run over me before daylight, as I lay there in the 
‘road. Nothing saved me from being crushed to 

death under the wheels but that the horses knew me 
, and stopped. They took me to Dale’s, quite sure 
, that I was dead, or not much better; but a little 

brandy brought me back to my senses again, when 
| the doctor discovered that the blow in the head bad 
‘hurt me no more than to lay me out, and that the 
| cruel kick bad only brought me a mouthful of blood, 
| and male the place a little sore; but the exposure to 
| the cold and dew all night had given me something 
in my throat and lungs to take care of, and I was 
confined to my bed for six weeks with it, with Annie 
fora nurse. When I was quite well, Annie hid her 
head on my shoulder, and said: 

** My father’ll never be more willing than he is 
now, Joe, and so long as I’m not married, that horri- 
ble Dick Fursman will be persecuting both of us. 
I’m not afraid for myself, but I am for you; and I’ll 
marry you now, dear Joe, if you'll ask me. Then 
he'll leave you alone.” 

I was glad enough to hear ber say that; and it was 
the same day that I had my talk with her father, 
and that we were married at the parish church. 

Of course, I could not help knowing who my cow- 
ardly assailant was; it could be none other than Dick 
Farsman, though I could prove nothing at all against 
him. I did not see him, and I could not swear that 
the hissing voice I heard after I was struck was his, 
At first I thought I would go to the magistrate and 
| get sureties of the peace against him for the threats 
; he had used toward Annie and me; but then I re- 
; Membered my neighbor Rugby, and 1 dreaded to 
provoke Fursman to any new attempt against me. 
| I reasoned as Annie did, that when he knew that we 

were married, and she was beyond his reach forever, 
dees anger would cool, and he would not molest us 

farther. Still, I dreaded him, after what had ‘bap- 
| pened; and for three months I carried a loaded pistol 
| in my pocket wherever I went, fully resolved that, 
‘if he attewpted any more violence, I would shat 
| him like adog. And for that three months we hard- 
| ly heard a word of him. He was not seen once in tle 
| parish all that time, that I could discover; and I te- 
| gan to congratulate myself that my expectations 
| were well founded, and I laid aside the pistol. I 
know I ought to have known better; the devil does 
not quit the heart of a thorc ughly bad man so easily, 
but is more likely to get seven other devils to belp it 
fire him to new wickedness. Maybe, if I had beena 
philosopher, and astudent of humzn nature, I should 
have thought of that, and kept the pistel by me, 
ready loaded; and then—well, then I think matters 
would not bave worked together so well for me as 
they have. I have reason to be thankful that I vas 
not awise philosopher, but only poor Joe Benson; 
and I shall not be long row in telling you why L 
think so. 

Three months more slipped away, and nothing 
more was heard of Dick Fursman. Annie and I 
lived qnietly at our little cottage, with plenty of work 
for our hands to do, and little society; but we made 
up for that by loving each other dearly, and on the 
whole we were quite happy and contented. 

One bright beautiful day in the fall the superin- 
; tendent of the gravel-pit where I worked fell sick; 
and when it was reported to my lord, he was pleaxd 
; to say tbat there was nobody else who could attend 

to the work just as Mr. Sykes did, and, as the men 
; had worked pretty well all the season (so Sykes tokl 
| him), he did not care if they took a free holiday for 

once. That was joyfal news for all of us, and the pit 
was deserted in less than a minute after we heard it. 

I hurried home to Annie, thinking on the way what 

we should do with so rare a thing as a whole day to 
ourselves; and 1 bad not thought of it much before 
| I remembered that there was a great fair going on at 

Penruddock, abuut three miles cff. Annie was over- 
, Joyed at the prospect of a day at the fair; and she 

had hardly got her things on, ready to go, when 
| neighbor Kugby came along with his spring cart, 
and asked us to ride with him and his wife to Pen- 
| ruddock. I gladly accepted the invitation, and we 

chatted pleasantly together on the way; and when 
we reached the fair-grounés Annie and I waited 
until Farmer Ragby had put up bis horse and cart, 
and then we all strolled around together, seeing the 
sights, and enjoying the games and the shows. 
When it came time for luncheon, the good wife asked 
us to go with tiem to the cart, and share with them, 
which we were at first loth to do; but the cheery 
couple assured us that there was enough put up in 
their great basket for twice as many as we four, and 
80 we went. 

‘No fear of Dame Rugby,” the farmer laughed, 
as we walked back tothecart. ‘‘ She always puts up 
' enough to feed a parish school, and gives away what 
we dou’t eat to the beggars.” 

We were sitting up in the cart, laughing and talk- 
ing together, and enjoying the feast of good things 
which Dame Rugby spread out before us, when the 
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laugh, with his mouth full of beans, and stared at an 
object which was just coming round the corner of 
the nearest booth. 7 

** The Lord ha’ mercy on us all!” he exclaimed, as 
soon as he could clear his mouth. ‘If there ben’t 
that bloody scoundrel, Dick Fursman!” 

And sure enough, it was. He came swaggering 
past our cart, switching his boots as usual, and leer- 
ing impudently at every woman he met. When just 
abreast of us he looked up into the cart, and instant- 
ly recognized the party. I hope I may never see an- 
otber such face as his was at that moment; it looked 
more like that of a fiend than thatof aman. First 
he looked at Farmer Rugby, and glared at him; then 
he locked at Annie, and glared at her; and when he 
came to look at me he turned almost white with 
Tage, and crunched his teeth together like a brute 
beast. ‘*D—n you both!” he mumbled, so that no- 
boty could hear him but me. “D—n you both! 
You’ll suffer yet for it!”” And then he stalked away 
and mixed with the crowd. 

That was the end of all our pleasure at the fair. 
We tried to be merry, and eat and drink more, but 
there was a shadow over us, and presently we fell 
into silence. Dame Rugby cleared up the remains of 
our lunch, and packed it away in her basket. 
Now,” said the farmer to me, “ do you and Annie 
go and take a walk, while I feed the horse, and the 
dame lugs some things out of the stalls. Get back in 
an hour, for the day is short, and we’d like to get 
” home before dark.” 

I was glad of a chance to talk with Annie alone, for 
I could not help seeing that she was frightened by 
the sudden appearance and ugly manner of Dick 
Fursman, and I wanted to quiet her. ‘Don’t be 
afraid, little darling,” I said. ‘ He has put his foot 
in it now; we all heard his threat, and I'll have him 
arrested to-morrow, to find sureties of the peace for 
his good behaviour. And I’ll carry that pistol again; 
and if he so much as lifts a little finger against me 
or you, it’ll be the worse forhim. So don’t fret about 
him.” 

**T can’t help being afraid, Joey,” she said; “ he’s 
so revengeful and wicked. Don’t complain of him; 
remember how Farmer Rugby fared with him. I 
wish he had stayed away.” 

Just then, when I wastrying again to comfort her, 
John Stiles met us, and stopped a moment to talk. 
“I bring you good news,” he said; and 1 believe no- 
body took more delight in telling his friends anything 
good than honest Jobn Stiles, as he was generally 
called. “‘I bring you good news, Joe. Have you 
seen your old enemy, Dick Fursman, here to-day?” 

** Yes,” I said; ‘‘ I saw him on the groundsan hour 
ago. But I don’t see what good news there is about 
that. Most people would think it rather bad news.” 

“Wait abit,” said John. ‘I was out at the drink- 
ing-stall when he came swaggering up, and took 
everybody by surprise, for you know he’s not been 
seen in the parish for near six months. ‘ Here’s gen- 
tleman Dick,’ one of the toadies sung out—one of 
those creatures who used to be always fawning on 
him, partly to keep him good-natured to them, and 
partly for his money, which he was so lavish with; 
and three or four more took up the cry, and shouted, 
* Welcome to Gentleman Dick!’ ‘Thank ye kindly, 
lads,’ he said; ‘come now, and let’s have a mug of 
ale, or something stronger, if you will. Come on, all 
of you; it’s the last chance you’ll have to drink with 
Dick Farsman.’ ‘ How’s that?’ one of them asked. 
‘I’m booked for Australia,’ he said, emptying his glass 
atapul). ‘I’ve only come back here to say good-by 
to my old cronies; I’m off to-morrow for Liverpool. 
They’ve got lots of gold in Australia belongs to me,’ 
and he winked hard, and put his tongue into his 
cheek in his wicked way. I stayed no longer; I 
thought the news was too good to keep, and I’ve been 
telling all my friends of it. Where’s Farmer Rugby? 
he ought to know it.” 

It was good news, in truth; I felt as though a great 
load bad been suddenly lifted cff my breast, and An- 
nie’s color came back to her cheek, and she smiled 
again when I told her there was nothing to fear. 

After awhile we came back to the cart, and there 
we found the farmer and his wife in serious trouble. 
Some evil hand had broken off both shafts of the cart, 
during our absence from it, and it would be impossi- 
ble to get it repaired, as late as it was, in time to get 
home with it that night. The farmer looked rueful- 
ly at the mischief, and then said to John Stiles, who 
had but just told him what he had heard from Dick 
Fursman: 

** Well, well—if this is that reprobate’s work, I hope 
it is the last I shall hear of him till I bear ofa halter 
round his neck. Joe, my lad,” he said to me, “I’m 
sorry indeed that we can’t take you and your wife 
back as we brought you; but there’s no help for such 
knaveries as this, but to make the best of them. 
There’s nothing to do but to leave the cart and horse 
here till morning, and we must get home the best 
way we can. We must look lively for a chance to 
ride, for folks have been leaving for our road for an 
hour.” 

It was no easy maiter to secure a chance to ride 
back, for all the conveyances had come well filled, 
and nobody was anxious to discommode himself to 
oblige poor Joey Benson. I looked around as much 
as an hour before I got the chance I wished, and that 
chance only happened because a man had broken bis 
arm that day, and his wife stayed to take care of him; 
80 we got their places. And so it happened that it 
was quite dark before we reached home. 

There is only one way to enter the little cottage 
which we then occupied, and that is by the kitchen 
door. From the kitchen you passed into a room 





farmer suddenly stopped in the middle of a loud 








twelve feet equare, which we used as parlor, dining- 
room and sitting-room ; and over this was our cham- 
ber. It was a little box of a house, but we contrived 
to be very happy in it. I must te!l you a little more 
about the place, that you may perfectly understand 
what happened there that night. 

We had very little furniture in our front room—a 
coarse carpet, and two or three pieces, besides a table. 
The house parted to the south; in the southeast 
corner of this room there was a small closet, not 
much larger than a good sized cupboard, where An- 
nie kept her best clothes, and a few things that she 
prized. From the northeast corner, a covered stair- 
way went up to the chamber, and between the two 
there was a table. From the end of this table near- 
est the closet, to the closet door, the distance was 
small—not to exceed five feet, I should think. I no- 
ticed nothing unusual about the house when we first 
went in. The door was locked, as I leftit; the blinds 
in the front room were closed; the room was so dark 
that we could see nothing in it. 

“The candle is on the table, Joe,” said Annie, 
‘and there’s two or three matches close by it.” 

I groped to the table, found the candle, and struck 
amatch. After lighting the wick, I threw the still 
burning match on the floor, which Annie’s quick eye 
instantly detected. 

‘* That’s careless, Joe,” she said, half-reproachfally. 
*You’re a heediess fellow, and you’ll ruin my poor 
carpet.”” 

Still holding the candle in my left hand, I stooped 
to the floor at the south end of the table, to take up 
the match. ButIdid not get it; I lost all thought 
of it instantly; my attention was arrested by an ob- 





ject which sent a chill of horror to my very marrow, 
and caused me to lean heavily on the hand which I 
moved over the carpet. The closet-door was ajar; | 
the light of the candle, which I held quite near it in ! 
my search, shone in, and a single glance that way | 
revealed to me the indistinct figure of a man in the 
closet, and quite distinctly the hand held before it, 
and the long, glittering knife which it grasped! I 
can’t account for the presence of mind that in such a 
horrible moment enabled me to bend my eyes in- 
stantly to the carpet again, and to choke down in my 
throat the cry that rose to my lips. But 1 did it, and 
rose to my feet and turned my back to the closet 
without a sign to show the hidden ruftian that he 
was discovered. Annie was standing abvut in the 
middle of the room, waiting for the light; and as I 
came toward her she started, and exclaimed: 

“Bless me, Joe, how pale you are! What’s the 
matter? Are you sick?” 

“T feel just a little faint,” I said. “My head grew 
suddenly dizzy as I stooped, and it doesn’t feel exact- 
ly right now. Get me the bottle cf camphor at the 
bottom of the chest, up stairs. No—don’t take the 
candle; you can put your hand right on it.” 

I never spoke to that dear little woman so harshly 
as I spoke that last sentence, before or since; and she 
told me afterward that she thought me cruel to send 
her off in the dark in that way, without any reason | 
that she could see; and that she almost cried to think 
I should be so cross to her, as she went up stairs. | 
Thank God that she didn’t know that minute what | 
I knew, and that I succeeded in getting her out of . 
the way as I did; she might have died on the spot 
from sheer fright, had she known it. I didn’t want 
the camphor any more than I do now; I knew there 
was none in the house; I only wanted to keep her up 
stairs looking for it until either I or the ruffian in the 
closet was put beyond caring for this world! 

Now that it was too late to help it, the whole plot 1 
flashed on my reeling brain like a revelation. It was | 
for this that Farmer Rugby’s shafts were broken, and ; 
we detained at Penruddock till dark; the scoundrel ' 
had by this means got at least two hours the start of 
us, and had plenty of time to get here, enter the 
house by the unfastened window, and secrete himself 
before our coming. Ifyou ask me how I felt in that 
awful moment, I can’t tell you, except that I grew | 
perfectly desperate in half a-minute. I never longed | 
for anything in my life as I did then for my pistol, 
that I might kill him on the spot. But not only was ' 
I without that, but without any kind of a weapon; ' 
and here was a desperado with a knife within arm’s 
reach, ready to rush upon me. Well—I understood 
all about it as quick as thought; 1 comprehended the 
desperate fix I was in; and with one last sweet, sad | 
thought ot Annie and her unborn babe, I grasped a’ 
chair by the back, with the determination to fight to 
the death. 

The closet door creaked on its hinges; there was a 
rustling from within; the assassin was about to rush 
out. Wishing to make all the time I could, I re- 
treated to the further corner of the room, still grasp- 
ing the chair swung over my shoulder. 

“Come on!” I said. ‘Come on, and do your 
worst! And in God’s name come quick!” 

The door opened, not with a sudden jerk, but slow- 
ly and deliberately, and Dick Fursman stepped out 
into thelight. His arms were crossed over his breast, 
he had no knife that I could see; and instead of | 
springing upon me, he stood speechless and motion- 
less by the table, while the candle-light showed me 
his face, paler, I think, than mine could have been, | 
and free from every trace of malice. He looked at | 
me with such a look as I know Dick Fursman’s face | 
had never worn before ; a look of sorrow, of penitence, 
of remorse. I was staggered with astonishment; a 
cannon-shot crashing through the house at that mo- 
ment would not have surprised me more, 

“* Where’s your knite?” lasked. “ If you mean to! 
murder me, be about it.” 

“ My knife’s in the closet; and I don’t mean to, 
murder you, Joe Benson,” he answered, in a voice so | 








unlike his own that it seemed as though some other 
person must be inthe room. “I’ve been almost mad 
since you took Annie Dale away from me, and the 
devil has been busy putting it in my heart to kill you 
both, ever since. I tried to resist him; I ran away, 
and stayed away till I thought I had mastered my- 
self, for I always loved Annie, and didn’t want to 


barm her; and I even prepared to go to Australia, so 


that I might not be over tempted to do you and her 
harm. The sight of you two at the fair to-day, 80 
happy and gay, made me mad agaip, and my old 
frenzy overpowered me. I wasn’t myself at all till 
five minutes ago; I resolved to kill you both to-night, 
and I came here todo it. Thank God for your safety 
and hers, Joe Benson; don’t thank me. I was just 
going to rush out on you and do my bloody work, 
when IJ heard her speak. You'd both of you be dead 
now, but for her speaking just as she did; it softened 
me, and made me feel how wicked I am; it took the 
bad all out of my heart, Joe Benson, and I shivered 
with horror to think what I came here for. I’ve been 
a bad man all my life, Joe, and I don’t quite under- 
stand these things; but I know God’s hand is in this. 
Now—” 

“ Joe y? 

It was Annie’s voice, calling to me from the top of 
the stairs. Fursman shuddered again, and I willing- 
ly made way for him to lay his hand on the door- 
latch. 

“T wouldn’t frighten her now for the world,” he 
said. ‘ God bless you and her, Joe Benson, and make 
me a good man from this hour. You’ll hear from me 
again some day; but it’ll be ncthing but good.” 

My wife’s step was heard on the stairs, and he 
darted into the kitchen. I heard his step outside, as 
he disappeared in the darkness which shut him out 
from me forever. I never saw him again. 

*T can’t find the camphor at all,” Annie said, as 
she came back. 

**7’m better, dear; I don’t want it,” I replied, with 
an effort. The revulsion of my feelings was so great 


| that I could hardly speak at all. * 


“Who were you talking to, Joe?”’ she asked. “I 
thought I heard voices down here.” 
**T was only driving out the cat,” I said; and I 


drew a long breath when she seemed satistied, and | 


said no more about it. 

I meant to keep the thing from her forever; but 
I’m not a very long-headed man, as I learn over and 
over again almost every day of my life. I gave not 
another thought to the knife in the closet; and An- 
nie found it there the very next day, when I had to 
tell her all about it. She was sorely frightened then 
to hear of it, and laid ber head down on my shoulder, 
and cried to think of the danger we had passed 
through, and the providential deliverance we had 
received. 

After that, time passed away, and nothing more 
was heard of Dick Fursman. Very few had seen 
him at all after the day of the fair; I don’t know of 


; one who saw him after that remarkable night. It 


was generally thought that he had gone to Australia, 
as he intended; but no one knew anything positively 
about it, and after adozen years people had ceased to 
talk of Dick Fursman. Annie and I did not quite 
forget him, and we often prayed that his repentance 
might be sincere and thorough, and himself be led in 
the way of salvation. We were jogging along com- 
fortably in life, with an increasing family of little 
ones, but happy still, spite of hard work and cares. 
I had been able to add a little wing to the cottage, 
and we were in many things better off than many of 
the laborers in the gravel-pit; but still I couldn’t 
help looking fearfully on the future, and wondering 
how this family was to be kept by-and-by on my 
wages, and what there would be to keep Annie and 
me in our old age. Dear Annie was brave and good, 
and never let me know it if she ever remembered 
that she might have been a rich man’s wife, without 
labor or trouble. So we got on, trusting in God, and 
really as well off, I suppose, as any of his poor crea- 
tures; untilone night in midsummer when a short, 
weather- beaten, sun- burned man, witha long beard, 
and a queer accent came to see us. 

“You're Joe Benson, aren’t you?” he asked. 
* Yes, I thought so; and that’s your wife—hey? All 
right; you’re the folks want. Did you ever happen 
to know Peter Works?” 

I certainly never knew a man of that name, and 
told him so; and Annie was no wiser. 

“O, bother it. that might be, and still you might 
know the man himself. Fellows of our kind are apt 
to be Smith in England, and Jones in Australia. 
Look at this, and I reckon you’ll get some light.” 

He handed me a crumpled letter, smelling strongly 
of tobacco, and looking as though it had been in his 
pocket for months. I opened it, and looked at the 
signature; it was Dick Fursman. The letter was 
very short; here it is: 


* Don’t fear to take the money, Joe Benson, and 
enjoy it with your wife; it’s honest gold, every nug- 
get of it,and won by hard toil in the mines. I 
thought to come back to Old England, and do good 
with it myselt; but God has ordered it otherwise, and 
I'll not murmur. I hope and believe I’m dying a 
Christian; and maybe you and Annie will pray for 
me sometimes. Good-by, and God bless you both.” 


“Did he send me something?” I asked of the 
stranger. 

‘*Something? I should rather think so. Gold nug- 
gets worth tour thousand pounds; not a farthing less. 
I left ’em in the Bank of England yesterday, and 


| here’s a certificate will get you the cash any time. 


Poor Peter had a bard fate; he worked long and hard 
for bis gold, just like a man who’s working fur some- 


| to take ship for England again, the fever canght 
| him and carried him off. Iwas with bim when he 
| died, as I bad been with him in the mines; and he 





thing beside himeelf; and a week before he meant 





charged me to carry this gold and this letter to you.” 

That was the substance of what the miner said, 
and all that I need repeat. He stayed with us all 
night, and told us much more about Peter Works, 
as he called him, and of his life and Ceath; and he 
told me enough to satisfy me that his repentance 
was sincere and thorough. 

And that’s about the whole of my story; and it 
explains why I am a firm believer in special provi- 
dences. On the whole, sir, I’m pretty well satistied 
that we don’t have the ordering of our affairs our- 
selves, for I’m pretty sure we should make a botch of 
them half the time. Suppose, for instance, I had 
kept my pistol within reach, so as to have used it 
that night. Ishould be poor Joe Benson w this 
day, digging in my lord’s gravel-pit, instead of tak- 
ing the whole works from him on contract. And 
now, sir, since you’ve shown akind interest in me, 
come into my new house, and I’ll show you Annie 
and the children. 





again. Sol thought, why should a poor old widow 
woman like me set and eat the very eyes out of her 
head adoin’ of needle-work, when other folks, with- 
out any trifle comin’ in of their own, can go and 
make a very tidy thing out of lodger-tendin’? No, I 
makes observation to myself; it isn’t as though I 
had anybody dependin’ upon me; and single gentle- 
men aiut much work; they haves their brefkast of a 
mornin’; you don’t see ’em any more till night; and 
their pay is regular. So up goes the bill. 

Some of my neighbors who let lodgins likewise in 
my street were a little bit surprised at seein’ the bill, 
and sort of cooled in their manner to’rds me, makin’ 
rewarks as they passed my window about “ people 
mindin’ their own business, and lettin’ other people’s 
alone;” which, if they thought I didn’t hear, never 
more deceived were they, for deaf I am not on ac- 
count of failin’ eyesight; and only sorry should I be 
to put my two front rooms in comparison with theirs, 
for clean mine certainly are, havin’ turned every- 
thin’ completely out of window, 80 to speak, only a 
fortnight before. 

Yoxmouth isn’t much of a seaport for visitors; but 
for all that, there is several invalid parties comes 
here to stay the winter because it’s quiet and shel- 
tered, and spoke very highly of for consumption. 
Many is the time I have previously had application 
made to me to let my two front rooms, when I have 
said, “ No,” says I; ‘‘ 1 don’t let my rooms, my good 
gentleman, or lady, as the case might be; but 1 can 
recommend you to parties in the Row, most ’ighly 


the bill was up, I was sittin’ in the doorway of my 
address, No, 2 Gilly flower Row (the house with the 
pots of musk in the windows), with my glasses on 
and a shawl over my shoulders, fearful of chill, doin’ 
a bit of plain-work for myseJf. Not thinkin’ of lodg- 
ers at the moment, but intent on my work, I heard 
the sound of wheels comin’ up the road without pay- 
in’ any beed; but observin’ the noise to stop about 
opposite my door, I made so bold as to look up. 
There was a gentleman in a Bath-chair in the road, 
with the chairman puffin’ and gaspin’, behind, for 
breath, glad enough of the rest, for it’s hard work 
pushin’ up-hill; and callin’ the hill Mount Peasant, 
which is its name, don’t make it any the less steep 
to walk up, let alone shove. Unbeknown to me, 
close on the causeway (which is pebbles or bounders), 
with hisarms akimbo, stood a dapper little man, 
readin’ my bill. 

“ Evenin’ old lady,” he said, makin’ very free. 

Good evenin’ to you, sir,” I replied, risin’ and 
curtesyin’ properly. ‘“ And what might you please 
to require?” 

** Lodgins,” he said. quite short. ‘Terms fifteen 
shillin’ a week for a couple of roums for this single 
gentleman and me—find ourselves—not be bothered 
—no questions asked. Is it a bargain, or shali I go 
farther on?” 

“ Well, sir,” I made reply—for I didn’t like to seem 
too eager, although it was five shillins a week more 
than I should have asked myself—‘‘I suppose you 
would consider the attendance extry?” 

* We want po attendance and no pryin’; so there’s § 
an end of it, if you aint satisfied ;” and he was turn- 
in’ away. 

“In regard of pryin’, sir, you’ve mistook the party. 
It’s what I was vever given to; and bein’ only a lone 
widow—” 

“That'll do,” says be. “Here, Gaffer!” to the 
chairman); “wheel up the young gentleman;” ; 
pointin’ with his finger, the Bath-chairman bein’ { 
post-like deaf. 

‘‘Ishean invalid, sir?” I inquired, pityin’ the 
pore young man. | 

‘* Ratber,” besaid. ‘‘ Nothin’catchin’.” Then he | 
whispered; ‘‘ Consumptive; overgrown his strength | 
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—that’s all.” 























A SINGLE GENTLEMAN. 

The reason why I came to put up the bill in my 
window, No. 2 Gillyflower Row, “‘ Lodgings for Single 
Gentlemen,” was on account of findin’ plain work so 
tryin’ to the eyes at my time of life. My sight was 
beginnin’ for to go beyond spectacles to bring back 


respectable, whocan accommodate you ;” bein’ to my 
sorrow, those very same ungrateful parties who now 
turned round upon me. Not that I wish to mention 
names, but Mrs. Mervin knows very well who I 
mean; and what I have done for that scorpion wo- 
man, nobody knows but myself. 

On a warm evenin’ last fall, not above a week after 















































Betwoen them they got the chair up my doo 
and lifted him out. I've seen such a many cow 
tives in my time, they bein’ pepelous in Youn 
and I born andibred the re, that I ought to be « 
of such. My pore dear olf man was over nt 
stone when he became an angel through drop 
nothin’ like the aise this pore young fellow wa 
weak with it, too, he couldn't do a thing for hir 
not even move hand or foot; and he never «jp 
word. But I suppose some peuple get took wit 
complaint various. The pore invalid was dr 
like a soldier, with a knapsack at his back, for 
bein’ too weak to carry himeelf, and a tall hat 
his head, but nothin’ roand his pore throat to 
tim from takin’ cold, though chilly, and a ! 
dew comin’ up the hill. They got bim into the 
room, and set him down spon the bed, where | 
sort of helpless, takin’ no notice of anythin.’ 
the other gentleman came out, and locked the 
and gave the chairman somethin’ handsome, I + 
by the way in which he touched hie hat, bein’ 
ish in general. 

* Mum, you know!” the gentleman said, p 
his hand to bis lips. 

“ Right!” that chairman makes reply, and tt 
spectacles don't deceive me, he winked, which 
member thinkin’ highly disrespectful, though p 
it down to his ignorance. 

“ Now, then, old lady, what's your name?” 
“ Mrs. Dafich, sir,” 1 said, though not used t 
sharp way of talkin’. 

“Look you here, then, Mra. Dunch. My nar 
Bulliphant—chris’en name Hosea. The invalid y 
gentleman is my son—name Bullipbant likew 
chris’en name Goliah, Here you have three w: 
rent dgwn, and a couple of sovereigns for you 
into the bargain. I want no waitin’ on. I'm 
to rough it; and as to my son, be can't bear to 
strange face. If you so much as set foot in eftt 
my rooms while i'm here, we sball quarrel. If! 
anythin’ or blow anythin’ up, I pay for it 
whatever you hear, hold your tongue, and don"! 
You understand me?” 

“ You are a liberal gentleman, sir,” I made 
swer; “and I would scorn the action. And wh 
do just look in of a mornin’ to make the beds 
lay a mossle of firin’, and tidy up the place » 
you'll find me very different from a young ser: 
gal what goes gaddin’ and pokin’ into everythin 

“ You'll just do nothin’ of the kind,” he said 
do all that sort of thing myrelf; and it I only « 
you so much ar lookin’ in, you'll have to look 
sharp. Now, do you understand?” 

“J anderstand you,” I said to him ( jast like t! 
“but my linen and things bein’ a considerati 
me, I should much prefer lookin’ after them myr 
For 1 didn’t see bein’ lorded over in my own b 
like this. 

“No doubt you would,” he said (just so); “ but 
wont. That’s what! paid you the two sover 
not to do, and all damages wil! be extry. Now 
me to the pump.” And he put the key of his 
room in his pocket 

“ The pump, sir?” I said, thinkin’ I had misar 
stood. 

“ Pamp—pump!” be repeated, loud and impers 

I took him out into the backyard and show: 
him. He said it would do. 

“ Mr. Goliah takes a deal of water,” he expla. 
“JT am treating him on the Hacrobathic syrtem.’ 

“ There's very little nootriment in water, # 
took the liberty of remarkin’, “ espectally fora y 
gentleman that has overgrowed himself. Cov 
make him a nice drop of beef-tea, now, or any 
nourishin’, to revive him after his journey?” 

“No,” he said, singular unteelin’. “1 knov 
constitootion best, and water suits it. Now, I'm 
in’ out, Mra. Danch, to buy a few things, and 
ueedn’t trouble to look through the keyhole, t 
how Mr. Goliah is gettin’ on, because I pat a « 
with a towel! over it against the lock inside, and 
is near about the time he takes his nap, and bat 
be disturbed. I suppose you've got a place w 
one can put a hundred or two of coal?” 

Although his continual remarks about pryin’ 
most burttul to my feelins, bie makin’ mer 
about the coal was to we a joyful sound, bein’ o 
coal myself at the time, and he euch a gentiom: 
I felt sure would not miss a shovelful or so now 
then. Sol made haste to show him the coal- 
He said that would do, and then went out tnt 
willage. 

1 scorn the very name of pryin’; but bein’ « 
woman in the same house with a sick gentle: 

who seemed when brought in as if every breat 
draw’d would be bis last, and no one to tend bi 
felt it behoved me to go and listen at the door, 
he should call out for anythin’ when no one 
handy. Bat not a sound could | bear. So I be 
doubt young Mr. Bulliphant wa asleep, ae hie f 
had said. 

Presently, Mr. Bullipbant returned ; and by 
by came a lot of groceries and cooked meat fron 
eatin’-house and «ton of coal, As I beard the 
shootin’ inte my coal hole, every knob that fell so 
ed like music of organs to my rejoictin’ ears. 

“Mrs. Danch,” Mr. Balliphant said to me, oo 
into my little back-room, “ you've no com! in 
house of your own; you can belp yourself to & 
all J ask is, let me and Mr. Goliab alone, and ¢ 
pry.” 

“ Beggin’ of your pardon, sir,” I remarked 
should never have thought of so demeanin’ m> 
as to have used from another party's coal. I 
jus: on the point of puttin’ on my bonnet, and 
nin’ round to order in # bali-bundred, to be kept 
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Between them they got the chair up my doorstep, 
and litted him out. 
tives in my time, they bein’ pepulous in Yoxmouth, 
and [ born and{bred the re, that I ought to be a jadge 
of such. 
stone when he became an angel through dropsy, but 


nothin’ like the size this pore young fellow was. So | tlemanly, as well as painful to my feelins. 


weak with it, too, he couldn’t do a thing for himself, 
not even move hand or foot; and he never spoke a 
word. But [ suppose some people get took with the 
complaint various. The pore invalid was dressed 
like a soldier, with a knapsack at his back, for all he 
bein’ too weak to carry himselt, and a tall hat upon 
his head, but nothin’ roand his pore throat to keep 
kim from takin’ cold, though chilly, and a heavy 
dew comin’ up the hill. They got him into the bed- 
room, and set him down upon the bed, where he set 
sort of helpless, takin’ no notice of anythin.’ Then 
the other gentleman came out, and locked the door, 
and gave the chairman somethin’ handsome, I know, 
by the way in which he touched his hat, bein’ boor- 
ish in general. 

* Mum, you know!” the gentleman said. puttin’ 
his hand to his lips. 

“ Right!” that chairman makes reply, and if my 
spectacles don’t deceive me, he winked, which I re- 
member thinkin’ highly disrespectful, though puttin’ 
it down to his ignorance, 

“Now, then, old lady, what’s your name?” 

“ Mrs. Dutch, sir,” I said, though not used to his 
sharp way of talkin’. 

*“ Look you here, then, Mrs. Dunch. My name is 
Bulliphant—chris’en name Hosea. The invalid young 
gentleman is my sou—name Bulliphant likewise— 
chris’en name Goliah. Here you have three weeks’ 
rent dgwn, and a couple of sovereigns for yourself 
into the bargain. I want no waitin’ on. I’m used 
to rough it; and as to my son, he can’t bear to see a 
strange face. If you so much as set foot in either of 
my rooms while L’m here, we shal! quarrel. If I bust 
anythin’ or blow anythin’ up, I pay for it. But 
whatever you hear, hold your tongue, and don’t pry. 
You understand me?” 

* You are a liberal gentleman, sir,” I made an- 
swer; “and [ would scorn the action. And when I 
do just look in of a mornin’ to make the beds and 
lay a mossle of firin’, and tidy up the place a bit, 
you'll tind me very different from a young servant- 
gal what goes gaddin’ and pukin’ into everythin’.” 

* You'll just do nothin’ of the kind,” he said, “I 
do all that sort of thing myself; and if I only catch 
you so much as lookin’ in, you'll have to look out— 
sharp. Now, do you understand?” 

“T understand you,” I[ said to him ( jast like that); 
“but my linen and things bein’ a consideration to 
me, I should much prefer lookin’ after them myself” 
Por | didn’t see bein’ lorded over in my own house 
like this. 

“No doubt you would,” he said (just so); “ bat you 
wont. That’s whatI paid you the two sovereigns 
not to do, and all damages will be extry. Now take 
me to the pump.” And he put the keyof his bed- 
room in his pocket. 

“ The pump, sir?” I said, thinkin’ I had misunder- 
stood. 

“ Pump—pump!” he repeated, loud and imperative. 

I took him out into the backyard and showed it 
him. He said it would do. 

* Mr. Goliah takes a deal of water,” he explained. 
“Tam treating him on the Hacrobathic system.” 

“ There’s very little nootriment in water, sir,” I 
took the liberty of remarkin’, “ especially fora young 
gentleman that has overgrowed himself. Could I 
make him a nice drep of beef-tea, now, or anythin’ 
nourishin’, to revive him after his journey?” 

“No,” he said, singular unteelin’. “1 kuow bis 
constitootion best, and water suits it. Now, [’'m go- 
in’ out, Mrs. Dunch, to buy a few things, and you 
ueedn’t trouble to look through the keyhole, to see 
how Mr. Goliah is gettin’ on, because I put a chair 
with a towel over it against the lock inside, and this 
is near about the time he takes his nap, and hates to 
be disturbed. I suppose you’ve got a place where 
one can put a huncéred or two of coal?” 

Although his continual remarks about pryin’ were 
most hurttul to my feelins, his makin’ mention 
about the coal was to me a joyful sound, bein’ out of 
coal myself at the time, and he such a gentleman as 
I felt sure would not miss a shovelful or so now and 
then. SolI made haste to show him the coal-hole. 
He said that would de, and then went out into the 
willage. 

I scorn the very name of pryin’; but bein’ a lone 
woman in the same house with a sick gentleman, 
who seemed when brought in as if every breath he 
draw’d would be his last, and ne one to tend him, 1 
felt it behoved me to go and listen at the door, if so 
he should cail out for anythin’ when no one was 
handy. But not a sound could [ hear. So I had no 
doubt young Mr. Bulliiphant was asleep, as his father 
had said. 

Presently, Mr. Bulliphant returned ; and by-and- 
by came a lot of groceries and cooked meat from the 
eatin’-house and a ton of coal. As I heard the man 
shootin’ into my coal hole, every knob that fell sound- 
ed like music of organs to my rejoicin’ ears. 

“Mrs. Dunch,” Mr. Balliphant said to me, comin, 
into my little back-room, ‘“‘ you’ve no coal in the 
house of your own; you can heip yourself to mine. 
All I ask is, let me and Mr. Goliah alone, and don’t 
pry.” 

* Beggin’ of your pardon, sir,” I remarked; “I 
should never have thought of so demeanin’ myself 
asto have used trom another party's coal. I was 
just on the point of puttin’ on my bonnet, and run- 


I’ve seen such a many consump- | 


| snappish. 
My pore dear old man was over nineteen 





arate in the kitchen cupboard, so as to have no 
mistake.” 

* You heard what I said?” he mare reply, sort of 
* Good-night, Mrs. Dunch ;” and he went 
and lecked himself into the room with Mr. Goliah. 

I thought his proposal about the coal most ungen- 
I should 
have much preferred takin’ a humble shovelful once 
now and then, to bavin’ such a fuss made about giv- 
in’ any one a few paltry knovs of coal. However, as 
I don’t like takin’ offence where perhaps none is 
meant, I overlooked it. As to pore young Mr. Go- 
liah, I could hardly get a wink of sleep for thinkin’ 
about him, he bein’ so weak four all his immense size, 
and no doubt needin’ proper attention and comfort— 
and only supposin’ he should die in the night, what 
a injury it would be to my ledgins! 

I am about pretty early of mornins for an old wo- 
man, but as soon as I came down, the very first 
thing, there was Mr. Bulliphant in bis shirt-sleeves 
pumpin’ water; buckets and buckets of it, tit to dry 
up the pump. 

* That'll about do for to-day,” he said, when he 
had carried quite a dozen buacketfuls into his bed- 
room. I thought so too, being sufficient to swim in. 

“Is Mr. Goliah worse, this mornin’ sir?” I made 
inquiry, quite staggered. 

“ He is a little queer in his inside,” says he; “ but 
there’s nothin’ does him good like hot water. Su 
now for the coal;” and he begun takin’ in bucketfuls 
of that. 

*“* If you’re goin’ to give him a warm bath, sir,” I 
said, “‘ there’s nothin’ in the house big enough for 
him to go inside of.” 

* You needn’t be inquisitive, mum,” he male an- 
swer, takin’ in the last bucketful. “Ill ask for 
whatever I want about my business, and 1 believe 
I’ve paid you to mind yours.” And he locked the 
door in my tace. I felt that cross with the man I 
could have pulled his hair. 

lam not an inquisitive old woman, but I thought, 
supposin’ anythin’ was to happen or take place to 
that pore invalid under my roof, and there was to be 
an inquest, I should certainly be had up as a witness; 
and unless I had witnessed all it was in my power to 
do about the pore dear, they would be safe to say, 
“* What a fool of an old woman it is; and ten to one, 
she had some hand in it herself.” So, no sooner had 
[ done my bit of brefkast, than I gves to listen at Mr. 
Balliphant’s door again. 

Fora long time, I only heard the noise of water 
Beilin’, mixed with young Mr. Goliah’s breathin’, 
quite audible, and very beavy, and apoplectic-sound- 
in’, as it seemed tome. Mr. Bulliphant I could hear 
walkin’ about the room, uneasy as it might be; then 
{ beard the most tremendous screech, as if somebody 
was bein’ martyred in gore. It gave me sucha turn, 
I had to catch hold of the door-handle to save myself 
from fallin’ and the dratted thing made a kind of 
jinglin’ noise that tell upon me; for Mr. Bulliphant 
hollered out, “ What! list’nin’? Ill teach you to 
listen, you old—” But I will not abase myself to 
write down the coarse language be made use of. 

* No sir,” [ made reply; “I should be very sorry 
to do such a thing; but hearin’ seme one call, I 
thought I might be wanted,and I merely came to 
the door to ask if I could get any littie thing to 
tempt Mr. Goliah’s appetite.” 

“I didn’t hear you come along the passage,” he 
said, very disagreeable; ‘“‘ but the next time you 
hear anythin’, keep your thoughts to yourself. 
Leave my son’s appetite alone, for I’m his medical 
adviser, likewise his cook, and I anderstand his con- 
stitootion. Mr. Goliah bears all you say, but be has 
hai an impediment in his speech ever since his 
birth, and he don’t talk—he does nothin’ bat whis- 
tle. Goliah!’’ (I heard him call his son), “if you 
wish Mrs. Dunch to go about her business and let you 
alone, j ust whistle.” 

It was evident that Mr. Bulliphant had been poi- 
sonin’ the young fellow’s mind against me, for the 
misguided young man immediately gave anotber 
awful shrill screech, that sent me clean into my little 
back-room. 

* Well, thinks I, if this is lodger-tendin’ no more 
for Mary-Anne, which is my name. Only let me get 
these parties out of my blessed house, and buck [| 
goes to takin’ in plain-work, which, after all, isa’t 
neisy, and don’t slop buckets of water all over your 
bedrooms. 

Towards evenin’, happenin’ to be passin’ the door 
again, I heard acontinuous prffin’ and blowin’ and 
workin’-up-and-down sort of suund. I ean only de- 
scribe it by sayin’ it sounded as if Mr. Goliah was in 
a profuse and audible perspiration. His screeches 
throughout the day had been somethin’ frightful; 


they went through my pore head to that degree it | 


mate my very heart biced to think the pore young 
gentleman should have no better means of makin’ 


known his wants than by becomin’ a nuisance tu his | 


fellow-creatures, and a public disgrace to an orderly 
neighberhood; fur them neighberin’ Gilly flowers 


who had rooms to let Kept sendin’ in to know it [had | 
or else if it | 


taken Wombeil’s Menagerie into lodge; 
was nothin’ more than a murier going on, aud if so, 


how long did I expect before it would be comfortably | 


over and peaceful? Yet many is the lodger have I 


sent them identical dratted Gillyflowers in past | 


times, besides Mrs. Mervin purioinin’ my fryin’-pan 
to this very day. 

I went to Mr. Bulliphant’s door, and tapped, for 
flesh and biood could stand it no longer. 
me, sir,” [ said, * but could I have a word with you, 
if pe please ?” 

ell,” he said, io, be 


“out with it, and 


nin” round to order in a halt-bundred, to be Kept sep- | ona: ad 


* Excase | 


| “ The neighbors,” I said, very short, “ have sent ; mind to it,” 


im to say there’s murder bein’ done in my house, and i 


I hope "twill be considered in the bill.” 

“O,” he made answer,” “I’m not particular toa 
shillin’ or so, so long as I can be let alone. 
needn't be alarmed about Mr. Goliah; he fs better, 
now, and I think of takin’ him for an airin’ to mor- 
row. Goliah!” (this was to his son), “if you’re all 
right, and not bein’ mardered, bat goin’ out to-mor- 
row, just you whistle. Come, new—a good un for 
the laat.”” And he gave the awfullest screech of all; 
and all the Giily flowers put their heads out of winder 
and bawled * Murder!” 

** It’s all right,” I screeched, goin’ to the door and 
callin’ into the Row. “Can’t yoa mind your own 
business, you pryia’, inquisitive things?” 

*O, you abandoned creature!” cried Mrs. Mervin, 
the opposite Gilytiower, who hasn’t had a lodger for 
months; “ you’re worse than him. We'll have the 
law on you.” 

* You must quiet the people, sir,” I said, goin’ 
back to Mr. Bulliphant again, “ or there be no livin’ 
for them ;”” so envious were those ungrateful Gilly- 
flowers at my gettin’ a lodger. 

** He'll be better’ to. morrow,” said Mr. Bulliphant, 
comin’ and speakin’ to the street. “it’s only a way 
he’s got, and he’s been like it trom a child.” Then, 
turnin’ to me, he said, ** This shan’t occur again. 
I'l. go in and reason with my son, for be has a sweet 
disposition, and would never do anything to annoy.”’ 


by Mr. Bulliphant, tor I would scurn to be beholden 
to them myself tor a thing, and | managed to get a 
peaceful nigut’s rest. 


phant went out, luckin’ the pore young man’s door 
a8 usual; and presently he returned with the Bath- 
chairman and his chair. They got Mr. Goliah oat, 
and locked up his duer again. (OU, the mess my tront 
room was in! I just caught a glimpse of it, aa it 
might be, momently. 
worth a sovereign to clean—not that I would take 
advantage of a gentleman not particular to a shillin’ 
or so either way ) 


limp to that degree he was nothing bat dead weight 
30 they lifted him into the chair, and he 


tried to catch his eye, to let him know that he al- 
ways had a triend in me. ° 

Far be it from me to be meddlesome about other 
people’s affairs; no one more an-so. But [ have a 
mother’s teelins, that will not be kept down, and I felt 
it my bounden duty to go and follow that young man, 
to see he ditin’t come to any harm, of which [ cannot 
say | was altogether unsuspective; it bein’ a damp 


east wind blowin’, and he not so much as acomforter 
round his pore neck. Sv I pat on my bonnet and 
shawl, and just waited till they had got down the 
hill and were turnin’ the corner, so as to give no 
cause tu suspect beia’ followed, and then on I set. 
They went taster than I could go, my wind bein’ a 
little short, owin’ to my sufferin’ martyrdoms of 
asthma when flurried. 
Downs, having been observant of the way they must 
go; and when [ had gone as far as [I thought was 
wise, | took the liberty of withdrawin’ myself into a 
hollow place, where I might look round about me 
and see if it would be prudent to go any further. On 
lookin’ out from under my umbreila—tfor it was driz- 


Bath-chairman standin’ by himself. 
anu his son and the Bath-chair was nowhere to be 
seen. ** It’s strange for them to have flowed away 
like this,” thinks I. Hearin’ a kind of throbbin’ apo- 
plectic sort of breathin’ somewhere behind me, made 


liab away in the distance, tearin’ along like wild, 
draggin’ the Bath-chair, with his inhuman father in 
it, over the hills and hollows, up and down, bumpin’ 
alorg at a tremendous rate! I never see man run so 
wild betore. “ Well,” thinks 1—* so this isa con- 





his brute of a father ought to be ashamed of himself 
tor drivin’ him to death with Hacrobath ¢ pursuits 
like that.” And there he kept on bumpin’ and jerk- 
in’ and racin’ along like mad. What beat me was to 
see him smokin’ at the rate he did; for how he could 
get his breath to smoke at that rate when runnin’ 
and pullin’a Bath-chair, puzzled me. The smoke 
came from him in clouds as he ran, for all the faculty 


as not fortifyin’ to the stomach, bein’ so productive 
| of spittin’. However, seein’ Mr. Goliah tear away 
behind some fir-trees a good bit away, and thinkin’ 
| him safe to pitch his father out of the chair, and 
| break his neck, as a revenge for the ill-treatment he 
| was undergoin’ (and I shouldn’t have been sorry 
then, for his father’s sly ways I had always abhorred), 
I thought I would venture out of my hollow, and en- 
ter inte conversation with the Bath-chairman, and 
know what it meant. He was standin’ quite stolid, 
as if nothin’ was goin’ on, and as if his chair wasn’t 
bein bamped into a wreck. “ Well, Mr. Bungay,”’ I 
made loud remark, owin’ to his deafness, “this isa 
very bad job for us all, and Lonly hope you ainta 
| party to it!” 
| “Very wet and windy, indeed, mum ;”—( just so), 
not hearin’ a word I said. 

“TI believe there’s murder goin’ to be done,” 
bawled, determined not to be beat. 

* Quite goes through my pore old bones,” 
lookin’ innocent, and shiverin’ quite lifelike. 


I 


he said, 


But you | 


I followed them on to the | 


| 





“Can you hear this, you old 
cricked my 


I said. 
catamaran ?—Maurder!” and | quite 
throat with callin.” 

“Yes,” be said; “these north winds plays the 
doose with my compiaint.” 

I saw there was nothin’ to be got oat of him just 
now; though [| must say | face known previous 
times when I coulkt make him hear; « back | went 
to my hollow, and put up my umbrella, as it was 
comin’ on to rain quite fast. 

Presently Mr. Goliah comes back, draggin’ the 
chair and his barbarous father, bat slowly, and near- 
ly wore out, for he was perspirin’ very free, quite in 


| clouds, besifes the smoke from his pipe, which q aite 


| 


sickened me, as [ was always prejudicial to tobacco, 
my old man never havin’ took a pipe, except after 


| supper of evenins in the backyard. When Mr. Go- 


| whole truth, and nothin’ but it. 
Those dratted Gillytlowers were quieted somehow | 


sort of whistle. 
| eretly, as 
Directly after brefkast next mornin’, Mr. Balli- | 


liah stopped, bis father got out of the chair and went 
tohim. “Now,” thinks I,“ [ shoultn’t at all won- 
der if that young man don’t marder you, for drivin’ 
him to death like that, and thankful shall I be that 
it’s not done under my roof, bein’ so injurious to 
lodgins; though, perhaps, bringing’ a few gapin’ 
idiots about the neighborhood just at the time, whe 
spend money at the public houses, but no support at 
all to the hard-workin’ widow.” 

I certainly didn’t see either of them strike one 
another, though [ strained my eyes to see, coroners’ 
juries bein’ so imperative on witnesses seein’ the 
But no seoner did 
Mr. Bulliphant come up to his son, than Mr. Goliah 
fell down all of a heap on the grase, with a plaintive 
I thought he had been stabbed se- 
hkely as not, havin’ frequently read of 
such, and that base Bath-chairman an accomplice, 
tor he helped to lift the pore, helpless form inte the 
chair, and they dragged him away pantin’a little, 


| for I could see Mr. Goliah’s breath in the rain. 


| 


It was one slop—honestly | 
| ed, 


Mr. Goliah appeared to have - 
throve, for he seemed bigger than ever, but weak and | 


However, while there’s life there’s hopes, they say; 
so, seein’ them movin’, I thought I’d hurry home, 
and get some water boilin’, in case it might be want- 
bein’ invaluable in sickness. I can’t say I felt 
sure of seein’ them any more, after what had took 
place; but when I had got my things off, and the 
kettle boilin’ they came up to the door quite beld, 


| all three, and Mr. Guliah didn’t seem much worse. 


flopped down | 
in it without seemin’ to take any notice, though I | 


day, and chilly for the time of year, with a north- | 


He looked at me with a very mild expression of coun- 
tenance when he was brought in; so [ thought there 
couldn’t be very much wronz,and [ might have been 
mistaken about the stabbin’ without my glasses. So 
L waited until they had got hirff in, and allowed « few 
minutes fur his settlin’ himself down comfortable, 
and then I knocked at Mr. Bulliphant’s doer, ‘ How 
is the young gentleman, sir, after his airin’?” I nate 
inquiry. “If not too bold I hope he finds himself. 
better?” 

* Wusse!” said Mr. Bulliphant, particular nasty. 
“He saw an old woman watchin’ him, and callin’ 
murder on the Downs, and it gave him such a turn, 
he was took insensible; and I'm not so deadly cer- 
tain it mightn’t turn out very ugly for that oki wo- 


' man when he wakes, if I don’t restrain him, he bein’ 


zlin’ and blowin’ disagreeable—I could only see the | 
Mr. Balliphant | 


look roand, when lo and behoiu! there was Mr. Go- | 


sumptive young person, is it? Then, all I can say 
is, it must be yallopin’ consumption he’s got; and | 


set their faces so strong against smokin’ in decline, | 


“There’s none so deaf as them that gives their | 


exceedin’ powerful and dangerous when his anger is 
roused.” 

“ Tnankin’ you all the same, sir, 1 never did such 
a thing as spy on parties yet, and I don’t like my 
character undermined without cause.” This | said 
quite bold, well knowin’ he could net have scen me 
on the Downs himself, and determined to have it oat 
with that dratted Bath-chairman for slandering me 
so base behind my back. 

“Mrs. Dunch, mum?” he said, more nasty still. 

“ Yes sir, what is your pleasure sir?” I made in- 
quiry very mild, seein’ his voice was angered, and 
knowin’ what a soft answer will do at times. 

* Hook it!” he made reply, so determined I thought 
it best to hamor him. 

The time I had of it with them Gillyflowers, no 
livin’ soul can tell. Every day they sent im imperti- 
nent messages to know ‘‘if Mr. Goliah’s breath came 
any easier yet,” and to say that | ought to be ashamed 
of myself for “ harborin’ common hacrobaths ;” bein’ 
envious that they coulkin’t harbor such themselves. 
Both the Yoxmouth undertakers left their cards, but 
gentlemanly cm and offerin’ me to stand in for 
acommission. No, I made answer, though respect- 
fal to them undertakin’ gentlemen, for it would be 
the ruin of my house if such a thing was to trans- 
pire, being prejudicial to lodgins; though a private 
consideration after the event, I shouk! nut teel simi- 
larly loath to accept, if off-red im the way of « testi- 
monial of respect, me havin’ dome the best that laid 
in my power for the pore dear. 

It was of a Friday—a day I am nowise partial to 
(I remember it as the anniversary of my marriage 
with the late Mr. Durch, of sacred memory,)—Mr. 
Bulliphant had got up earlier than usual, and pumped 
more buckets of water than ever I had known him. 
I was a little cool with him, he not having proved so 
affable in conversation as I could bare wished; and 
being a little burt at his previous remarks, I made 
as though takirg no notice, although peeple have 
their feelins if ever so pore. He did not, however, 
appear that impressed with my derisive silence as I 
could have wished, but rather went om pumpin’ wa- 
ter and takin’ in coal to that extent I felt quite 
alarmed. “That pore young man is goin’ to havea 
dose of it to-day, and no mistake,” I thought, bat 
held my peace, not feelin’ myseif dust to be trod an- 
der foot by Mr. Balliphant’s sharp replies; for I hope 
I know the value ot helding my tongue, the late Mr. 
Dunch (of sacred memory) havin’ frequently been 
that aggravated by my #> doin’, when a little im liq- 


uid, as to have swore at times he woah! shy the piteh- 
er at my head if [ wouki not speak responsive. 
T18.} 
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ODI PIII DI DFS I 


VARIOUS THINGS. 


Mr. George Stephenson, the great Scotch engineer, 
who was the parent of the railroad system of Eng- 
Jand, was a very dear lover of quiet pursuits, and he 
would retire with pleasure from his busy and active 
life and study improvements on his farm, promote 
the value of stock, and take an interest in everything 
alive. He was curious about the breeding and fat- 
tening of fowls, hatching them without the aid of 
the maternal hen, and invented a process by which 
they were fattened in Ralf the usual time—a process 
which we think has never been tried in this country. 
The chickens were confined in boxes, which were so 
made as to exclude the light. Dividing the day into 
two or three periods, the birds were shut up at the 
end of each, after a heavy feed, and went to sleep. 
1t was entirely successful and fully realized his ex- 
pectations. It affords a hint on which some poulter- 
er may act in our own country. 


The vote by the G.L. of the I. 0. O. F., that its 
next session be held in California, is probably based 
upon the suppesition that the Pacific railway will be 
completed by the time of meeting, which is a little 
doubtfal. But the spirit shown by the Order is ad- 
wmirable. The Californian brethren offer the strong- 
eat inducements to have them come, preffvring mon- 
ey to a munificent extent, with which to pay all ex- 
penses, and stand at the other end of the line with a 
hearty welcome. There might be some interruption 
on the Plains, where the dignity of a Grand Master 
wonld not be respected; but some we know, this way, 
that it would be hard to scalp unless it were well down 
round the ears. 
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This is the time to visit the mountain and lake re- 
gions in New England. The railroads that lead to 
them are skirted with borders of varied beauty. 
The dyes, *‘ by Nature’s sweet and cunning hand laid 
on,” are of the brightest, and the regal oaks and ma- 
ples are gorgeous in their costumes that rival the 
glories of the Tyrian looms. ‘To stand upon the 
mountain’s side or summit, or cress the lake, is to 
witness a spectacle of gorgeous pageantry. ‘Solo- 
moon in all his glory”? was never arrayed in such 
magnificence. Incongruous but yet harmonious, 
brilliant but yet subdued, the scene meets the eye in 
harmony with itself, and the result is one of interse 
satisfaction. Those who choose the summer for their 
visits to these regions miss it in more senses than 
one. For comfort and spectacle, October is far before 
July. Poets abroad long to see our autumn foliage; 
but comparatively few here care anything about it. 

Our people crave amusements, and every day adds 
to the desire. Our theatres and exhibitions are filled 
with admiring audiences, to see which would lead 
one to suppose that half the business of life was to, 
seek amusement. This is deprecated by some good | 
people, who see in such course frivolity and an avoid- 
ance of that which they deem the good path, and 
certainly the good path has but ‘“‘here and there a | 
traveller,” as ithad when Dr. Watts sung so long | 
ago. The community would die of stagnation if it 
were not for amusement. All need it, the good as 
well as the indifferent. The cultivation and gratiti- | 
cation of the lighter part of the nature should be at- 
tended to as well as the hefty and sombre. Itshould 
have an equal share of attention, for there is nothing | 
incompatible between a cheerful and a devout spirit, | 
and to amuse a man is not necessarily to demoralize | 
him. It isa good sign when the places of amuse- 
ment are filled; it shows that care is resting lightly | 
onthe people. When people cannot laugh it is an in- | 
dication of unhealthiness of feeling—a morbid state ' 








that may mean mischief. Those who make the peo- 
ple laugh, as much as those who make them pray, 
are benefactors. 


RULES FOR CROQUET. 

The following late rules for playing croquet should 
be clesely studied by all who admire the game: 

1. On attempting to strike the ball scrape the mal- 
let deliberately along the ground and push the ball 
along with it as faras ever you can reach. When 
told you are “spooning,” make use of coarse and 
abusive language, and say “ that is the way you have 
always played.” This remark will not appear con- 
clusive to the other players, but no doubt will be 
found to be true. 

2. When left far behind through utter inability to 
get through the first two hoops, seize an opportunity 

when no one is looking at you or caring for you to 
place your ball so conveniently near the required 
hoop, that to miss it will be next to an impossibility. 
if you happen to be caught, blush and then look 
fuolish, endeavoring always to excuse your baseness 
by the assertion “‘ that you were only just moving it 
back to where some one had knocked it by accident.” 
Everyone will be sure to believe you. 

3. If you happen to be a lady—it will be difficult to 
become one if you are not—and your ball is in a con- 
venient position to be crcqueted by an adversary, 
coolly hide your ball with your petticoats and assume 
an innocent air. A bashful player will not dream of 
asking you to move, though he be conficent of your 
treachery. If you can’t manage this trick yourself, 
get afriend to do it for you. The upshot will be 
found invariably the same. 

4. Adopt the rule of the ground whenever it suits 
your stroke; and when it does not, create a ridicu- 
lous disturbance, quoting every insane author who 
has ever written on the subject, knowing well that 
the books are not in the house. 

5. Take the part of all pretty girls, elderly and de- 
monstrative females and bullying men, whenever 
disputes arise. You will be sure to get the best of it 
amongst them. 

6. Never play with your own ball, and always out 
of your turn. It vexes conscientious players and 
creates diversion. 

7. If you happen to be asked to a croquet party, 
bring your own mallet with you. You will thus 
avoid being called a and snubbed as con- 
ceited. 

8. When playing a large game, and your turn is 
approaching, run deliberately away into the house or 
the shrubbery, or the kitchen garden, or anywhere in 
fact where you will be sure to keep the large game 
waiting. Come back and say, “ You are so sorry,” 
and then watch the faces of your companions. 

9. Whenever an opportunity occurs, leave the balls 
and the mallets on the lawn all night—particularly if 
the grass bedewy. It improves both considerably. 

10 Let all the dogs in the establishment gnaw the 
ercquet balls, and play cricket invariably with the 
mallets; both will be better for the operation. 

11. Always affect ignorance as to the manner of 
going through tke centre twisted hocp. You will 
naturally be thought a fool. 

12. Pertinaciously give advice before every stroke 
is made, and make yourself generally objectionable. 
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HAIR WASHES.—It is only right to refer to a 
source of possible disease which is peculiarly wide- 
spread just now, and against which the public should 
be cautioned. At the present time there is quite a 
rage for the use of hair ‘‘ washes” or ‘ restorers,” 
which, whilst the charge of their being “ dyes” is in- 
dignantly repudiated, yet in a short time ‘restore ”’ 
the color of the hair. The active agent in these 
washes is, of course, lead. In the majority of cases, 
probably, a moderate use of such a lotion would be 
unattended with mischief; but it is worth remem- 
bering that palsy has been known to be produced by 
the long continued use of cosmetics containing lead. 
But of the thousands of persons who are applying 
lead to their scalps, there wili doubtless be some with 
an extreme susceptibility to the action of the poison, 
and tbese will certainly run no inconsiderable risk of 
finding the “ restoration ’’ of their hair attended by 
1.ss of power in their wrists. 





THE EXGLisH LANGUAGE.—Tiere is no other spo- 
ken language so cheap and expressive by telegraph 
as the English. So the electric wires are becoming 
teachers of our mother tongue in foreign countries. 
The same amount of information can be transmitted 
in fewer Engiish words than French, German, Ital- 
ian, or any other European language. In Germany 
aud Holland especially it is coming to be a common 
thing to see telegrams in English to save expense 
and insure precision. Thus the red, white and blue, 
the Celtic, Teutonic and Latin elements of our Eng- 
lish language will yet make the tour of the globe, 
and be the silent speech fitted to the flashing lips of 
lightning, as well as the tongue which half of the 
earth’s millions will speak within two centuries from 
the present time. 





WISHES OF LADIFS.— First, a husband; second, a 
fortune; third, a baby; fourth, a trip to Europe; 
fifth, a better looking dress than any of her neigh- 
| bors; sixth, to be weil buttered with flattery; 
' seventh, to have nothing to do in particular; eighth, 


to be handsome; ninth, to be thought well of; tenth, 


to make a sensation; eleventh, to attend weddings; 
twelfth, to be always considered under thirty. 


Fashion and Gossip. 


A Boston WEDpING.—Miss Catherine Hilton, 
daughter of Wm. Hilton, of Pinckney street, a well- 
known commission merchant, and Mr. Frank Fiske, 
son of Phineas S. Fiske, the expressman, were mar- 
ried at the Old South Church last week. The vener- 
able edifice was thronged, and by a most dressy con- 
gregation. The officiating clergymen were Rev, Dr. 
Blagden, assisted by Rev. Drs. Lothrop and Manzing. 
The bride was arrayed in white satin, and a long 
point lace veil which swept gracefully from ber head. 
A wreath of orange blossoms encircled her brow, 
and diamonds could be seen glistening upon her ap- 
parel. The bride was presented with presents by ber 
friends to the value of about $17,000. At the conclu- 
sion of the ceremonies, which continued about an 
hour, the happy couple were escorted to a carriage 
in waiting, and driven to their future home on New- 
bury street, a residence worth $40 000, presented to 
the bride by her father. They started upon a bridal 
tour to the West in the afternoon. 





PROMENADE OR CARRIAGE COSTUME.—An ad- 
mirable promenade or carriage costume is a dress of 
black glace, with broad petticoat flounce of striped 
crimson and black satin, vandyked and headed by a 
ruche and two narrow graduated flounces, both van- 
dyked. The paletot is a Watteau of black silk with 
cented edges, falling nearly to the top of the flounce, 
and caught up at the side by three even folds and 
oval satin buttons. No trimming is used on the 
Watteau, the sleeves of which are close and vanayk- 
ed at the wrist, but the belt is of velvet, with satin 
piping, and handsome bow in front. The bonnet, 
black velvet in shirrs and pleats, lined with royal 
pink satin, with a knot of shaded plames on the left. 


Paris COSTUMES.—At a recent race meeting in 
Paris, M’me Erlanger and M’lle Slidell wore Louis 
XV. costumes, of white algerian material. M’me 
Pernetti, who is one of Baron Haussmann’s daugh- 
ters, was in white and blue foulard. M’me de 
Tocqueville, who is a very fair beauty, wore a 
maize toilet that exactly matched the shadeof her 
hair, and made her look like a wheat sheaf among the 
red and biue of the field. M’me Feydeau, the wife of 
the author, was in white China crape over blue silk. 
The Marquise de Galliffet was in the ewpress’s fa- 
vorite toilet, adrab china silk with cerise bows looped 
up a la Watteau. 


GLOVES FOR PARTY AND PROMENADE.—Stew- 
art’s gloves for the season are imported in very high 
colors. For street wear there are sultan reds, mari- 
golds, rich purples, claret browns, mulberry, garnet 
and other warm shades. They are oruamented by 
eight small gold studs on the back, and crimped tas- 
sels, with gilt mountings. Small movable studs are 
used also tor fastening. For parties, white gloves for 
ladies are superseded by colored, of a faint but dis- 
tinct hue, with two buttons—pearl grays, pale priim- 
rose or canary. 


COLORS IN FEMALE APPAREL.—The first thing 
to be considered, in assorting colors for female ap- 
parel, is to adapt them to the color of the skin and 
complexion; for which purpose we class the wearers 
into two types—the one with light hair and blue eyes; 
the other with black hair and dark eyes. Now, it 
may reasonably be surmised, that what is well adapt- 
ed for the one is less so for the other. Let us see 
what is best adapted for each respectively, beginning 
with the headdress. Light hair may be considered 
as exhibiting a mixture of red, yellow and brown, 
producing a pale orange brown ; the color of the skin, 
although of a lower tone, is analogous to it, except in 
tne red parts. Blue eyes, then, are really the only 
parts of the fair type which form a coutrast of color 
with the ensemble ; tor the red parts produce with the 
rest of the skin only a harmony of analogy of hue, or, 
at most, a contrast of hue and not of color; and the 
parts of the skin contiguous tothe hair, the eyebrows 
and eyelashes, give rise only to a harmony of analogy. 
The black-haired type, considered in the same way 
as the type with fair hair, shows us the harmonies of 
contrast predominating over the harmonies of analo- 
gy. In fact, the hair, eyebrows, eyelashes and eyes 
contrast in tone and color, not only with the white of 
the skin, but also with the red parts, which in this 
type are really redder than the blonde type. If we 
consider the colors which generally pass as assorting 
best with light or black hair, we shall see that they 
are precisely those which produce the greatest con- 
trasts; thus sky-blue, known to accord well with 
blondes, is the color that approaches the nearest to 
the complementary of orange, which is the basis of 
the tint ot their hairand complexions. To colors long 
esteemed to accord favorably with black hair—yellow 
and red, more or less orange—contrast in the same 
manner with them. 

HOME AND FOREIGN GOssip.—Somebody in New 
York bas paid $4000 for a parlor carpet ——The ex- 
pense of a modern fashionable wedding averages 
trom one to five thousand dollars. The groom pays 
all the expenses of the church, marriage fee, organist, 
sexton, gas, awning and cards.——Paniers for the 
winter are to be cushions of down, for warmth.—— 
The latest house-furnishing vanity is golden keys in 
rosewood doors.——-The Grecian bend is still bend- 
ing.—A married couple in Springfield have not 
spoken to each other for years. The man boasts that 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


LocKsLtEY HALL. By Alfred Tennyson. Wi » 
lustrations. Boston: Y Ticknor & Prelie. — 


A delicate and elegant book is made of the stirring 
story of ‘‘ Locksley Hall ’—profusely illustrated and 
printed in a manner to command universal admira- 
tion. We have never seen a work where so much 
that is beautiful in the printer’s art has been embod- 
ied. It is printed on thick, fine, tinted paper, each 
page surrounded by a red line border, giving ita 
very rich appearance. The back of each page is 
blank, and the print is of the old-cut face type, as 
clear and distinct as possible, while the binding, in 
green and gold, is very beautiful. It is a capital 
book for a present. 

Cast AWAY IN THE COLD. An Old Man’s Story of 
a Young Man’s Adventures, as related b Crain 
Jobn Hardy, Mariner. . | Dr. I case |. ayes, 
author wf “An Arctic vat P—4, dé % he 
Open Polar Sea,” ete. Boston: Ticknor & Fiekis. 
This delightful story by Doctor Hayes, which, 

though a fiction, gives bis own experiences in the 
polar region, has pleased many thousands of readers 
in the “ Young Folks” serially, and now makes its 
appearance in a combined form, to take its place 
awong the family of books. It is full of interest for 
boys, filled as it is with adventure of a kind most 
fascinating to those young bifurcates, Its narrations 
are very sprightly, the style pleasant and easy, and 
from title to finis there is not a dry lin® in it. No 
more acceptable book has for years been issued from 
the American press. 


THE PYTHONISM OF THE PRESENT DAy.—The 
ministers of the New Jerusalem Church having been 
asked their opinion of Spiritualism, have published 
a pamphlet, through T. H. Carter & Co., givimg their 
views upon the sutject. While admitting the poasi- 
bility of intercommunication between the spirit 
world and this, they doubt the wholesomeness and 
authenticity of the manifestations, and their argu- 
ment is that the less people have to do with them 
the better. The report is made by Mr. Warren God- 
dard, in behalf of the comuittee, and it is a carefu) 
and well-considered argument. 


MILDRED. A Novel. By Georgiana M. Craie, au- 
thor of “ Leslie Tyrrell,” &c. New York: Har per 
& Brothers. 


A new accession to the “ Library of Select Novels,” 
now numbering three hundred and twenty volunies, 
the best novels of the day. For sale by A. Williams 
& Co. 


THE LIFE OF GEORGE STEPHENSON AND OF HIS 
Son ROBERT STEPHENSON; comprising also a 
History of the Invention and Introduetion of the 
Railway Locomotive. By Samuel Smiles, author of 
“Self-Help,” ‘The Huguenots,” ete. With Por- 
traits and Numerous Illustrations. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 


Within the limit of these two lives is comprised 
the whole history of railways in England; and in its 
details are also comprieed all matters relating to a 
subject so full of interest to the world. The Stephen- 
sons were the engineers whose great minds governed 
the work. and carried it through to a successful 
termination. The history of locomotives, incidental- 
ly given, is very interesting, as are the various facts 
o frered in illustration of the many subjects includirg 
the history of Hudson, the “ Railway King,” and the 
success or failure of various experiments. The work 
is enlivened by many personal anecdotes of distin- 
guished men, and forms altogether a very instructive 
and amusing work. For sale by A. Williams & Co. 


FRIENDLY COUNSEL FOR GIRLS: or, Words in Sea- 
son. By Sydney Cox. New York: G. W. Carleton. 
This liitle work treats, as the author says, upon 

the commonplace virtues and vices of daily life; and 
it deals with them in the most plain and simple man- 
ner, giving excellent counsel where it is needed, and 
admonishing where there is danger, so kindly that 
to reject its warning is to rush with open eves into 
the danger. The suggestions are very sound, and 
the principles given beyond question the true ones, 
and every parent should place it in the hands of his 
daughters. For sale by Lee & Shepard. 


ag FAITHFUL: or, The Adventures of a Water- 
man. By Captain Marrvatt, author of ‘ Peter 

Sin sle, vile Midebipman Easy,” etc. New York: 

ppleton & Co. 

Sean who bave, in former years, admired the 
faithful story of Jacob Faithful will be glad to read 
it again in the present form; and those who have 
not must read it, in order to know what grand good 
things the past generation enjoyed. For sale by Lee 
& Shepard. 


THE WHITE GAUNTLET. A Novel. By Captain 
Mayne Reid. Author of ‘‘ Scalp Hunters,” ‘* Oxce- 
ola,” etc. With Original Illustrations, New York: 
G. W. Carleton & Co. 

This is one of Captain Reid’s best books. The 
scene is laid in the time of the Cavaliers and Round- 
heads, but is not so sensational as one might antic- 
ipate. It is a love story, written with great power, 
and invested with the interest that this prolitic aa- 
thor has so ready at command. Its scenes are stir- 
ringly depicted, and the whole, in plot and execution, 
such as to entitle it to a high place as a work of art. 
For sale by Lee & Shepard. 


BALLOU’s MONTHLY.— The November number of 
this monthly is upon our table. We have examined 
its contents, and tind that each page is filled with 
the best and most interesting literature of the day. 
The first article—* Natural Scenery of the Amazon” 
in South America (illustrated) is an instractive bit 
of bistory, and will certainly interest the reader. 
Balicu is the eg and best monthly in the land. 








he bas tke happiest home in the country. 


Address Elliott omes & Talbot. 63 Congress street, 
Boston, Mase.— Wapakaneta Union. 
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(Written fo for The Fins ofo 
GEORGIA VAN 


BY FANDY STEVENS By 
Georgia Vane she was infinite prow 
Of proud-micned women none pr 
And thrilling from heart to hand, I 
With fearless and true sincerity 
Those there were who vowed that b 
Was fuller of harm than the merr 
But when has Slander e'er failed, I 
To fix its foul fangs on the name 


Georgia Vane she was marvellous f 
Of fair-faced women none fairer t 
And brimming from soul to lip, I th 
With tender and sweet simplicity 
Those there were who swore that! 
And her new-ripe form were the « 
But where dwells Beauty unbunte: 
By the harsh-tongued wolf-houn: 


I was a boy—but an ignorant boy, 
Unknowing the world as I know | 
How could / tell that guile lay back 
Of that dazzling smile and that sa 
Prudence warned me, but I was dea 
Wisdom counselled—I turned awa: 
O hoary cynic, O stoic eld, 
Ye had your full revenge one day ' 


I was a boy— but an ignorant boy, 
(Of little value such plaything, m: 
Poor in title, and poor in gold, 
Bat rich in wonderful hopes and « 
And she was a woman, keen and wh 
Whether with wisdom like his wh 
The garden desolate, let those say 
Who know, and to say it are not af 


The odds were against me. Georgia 
She netted a net of her rare youn 
Sun-hues tresses, end baMing eyes, 
Shapely shoulders, and waxen arn 
And snared my heart; and when It » 
A captive beyond the power of ret 
(A weary, drooping, broken winged | 
She beat it and bruised it with wo 


In its bitter depths while that heart: 
Bah! ‘tis the same old story told 
In a slightly different fashion, perha; 
Of the mighty power of yellow go 
Of how one time, not a thousand ye 

Nor yet was it yesterday, two fools 
For a beautiful coquette's beautifal | 
And the old fool gained, and the yu 


Georgia Vane she has every good 
Gold could compass or greed couk! 
Houses, and lackeys, and jewels, an 
Friends and worshippers, beauty a 
Fond caresses and tender praise, 
All that love can design or do 
To sweep cach sombre cloud from he 
Aid tinge her life with a happy hu: 


While I am Poverty's best beloved. 
Shabby and gaunt as the meanest « 
That crouches to beg at her area dow 
Or mutters an envious curse on her 
An outcast, wandering up and down, 
Seeking, yet never finding, rest; 
With ruin writ on bis haggard brow, 
And a mortal hurt in his hopeless b 


Ever—forever—wherever I go, 
This pitiless woman follows me. 
I see her emile in the winter sun, 
I hear her voice in the summer sea 
The spring rain plashes upon my bro. 
It seems the touch of her perfumee 
The white snow shrouds me in clingt 
1 think it the clasp of her beauteou 


O, to escape her a single hour! 

I stood last night on the lonely qua 
The green waves wooed ne. And he 
At last—at last, is peace for me! 

I bared my throat to the covling win 
it breathed the scent of her glitteri 
1 dipped my hand in the 7 ulsing tide, 
And her splendid ey es Jovked up tr 


But when this game of life 's played. 
Through to the sweet and the bitte: 
When lip and bosom have reappeared 
In stately lily and royal rose, 
Better be me, in my beggar's rags, 
Me, with my weight of woe and pal 
Than she who has made me what I a: 
Than false, unscrupulous Georgia V 


A GREAT CURIOSI' 

The famous Thundering Spring, at 
from Thomaston, Georgia, is a most 
ral curiosity. It is located in the wil 
mountains extending through the 
the solitude of the wilderness. Its 
abont five feet in diameter, and of 0: 
for experimenters have repeatedly 8). 
and no bottom can be reached. The . 
with great force; bubbles of gas con» 
and explode at the sarface. This gar 
bustible, and is frequently set on fire 
escape. The water rises with such f 
man body cannot sink, but ts buoyed 
ing position. It is a famous bathing p! 
around is a beaatiful white sand, of 6 
ly yielding at the touch of the foot, b 
reforming as before. The walls of th« 
fectly symmetrical, as if dug by the * 
The temperature is delightful, and th 
valuable, and the temperature is deli, 
ly for the diseases of the skin and blo 
constantly makes « low rumbling no 
it derives its name. 
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GEORGIA VANE. 


eee 
BY FANNY STEVENS BRUCE. 


Georgia Vane she was infinite prond,— 
Of proud-miened women none prouder there be,— 
And thrilling from heart to hand, I thought, 
With fearless and true sincerity. 
Those there were who vowed that her voice 
Was fuller of harm than the mermaid’s lure! 
But when has Slander e’er failed, I said, 
To fix its foul fangs on the name of the pure? 


Georgia Vane she was marvellous fair,— 
Of fair-faced women none fairer there be,— 
And brimming from soul to lip, I thought, 
With tender and sweet simplicity. 
Those there were who swore that her face 
And her new-ripe form were the devil's bait! 
But where dwells Beauty unhunted, I said, 
By the harsh-tongued wolf-hounds Envy and Hate? 


I was a boy—but an ignorant boy, 

Unknowing the world as I know it now,— 
How could / tell that guile lay back 

Of that dazzling smile and that saintly brow ? 
Prudence warned me, but I was deaf; 

Wisdom counselled—I turned away ; 
O hoary cynic, O stoic eld, 

Ye had your full revenge one day! 


I was a boy—but an ignorant boy, 

(Of little value such plaything, meseems!) 
Poor in title, and poor in gold, 

But rich in wonderful hopes and dreams. 
And she was a woman, keen and wise, 

Whether with wisdom like his who made 
The garden desolate, let those say 

Who know, and to say it are not afraid! 


The odds were against me. Georgia Vane 
She netted a net of her rare young charms,— 
Sun-hued tresses, and baffling eyes, 
Shapely shoulders, and waxen arms,— 
And snared my heart; and when it was hers, 
A captive beyond the power of return, 
(A weary, drooping, broken winged thing,) 
She beat it and bruised it with words that will burn 


In its bitter depths while that heart shall throb. 
Bah! ‘tis the same old story told 
Ina slightly different fashion, perhaps, 
Of the mighty power of yellow gold. 
Of how one time, not a thousand years back, 
Nor yet was it yesterday, two fools tost 
For a beautiful coquette's beautiful hand, 
And the old fool gained, and the young one Lost! 


Georgia Vane she has every good 
Gold could compass or greed could name: 
Houses, and lackeys, and jewels, and lands, 
Friends and worshippers, beauty and fame; 
Fond caresses and tender praise, 
All that love can design or do 
To sweep each sombre cloud from her sky, 
And tinge her life with a happy hue. ' 


While I am Poverty’s best beloved. 
Shabby and gaunt as the meanest cur 
That crouches to beg at her area door, 
Or mutters an envious curse on her! 
An outcast, wandering up and down, 
Seeking, yet never finding, rest; 
With ruin writ on his haggard brow, 
And a mortal hurt in his hopeless breast! 


Ever—forever—wherever I go, 
This pitiless woman follows me. 
I see her smile in the winter sun, 
I hear her voice in the summer sea. 
The spring rain plashes upon my brow,— 
It seems the touch of her perfumed palms; 
The white snow shrouds me in clinging folds,— 
I think it the clasp of her beauteous arms. 


O, to escape her a single hour! 
I stood last night on the lonely quay: 
The green waves wooed me. And here, I said, 
At last—at last, is peace for me! 
I bared my throat to the cooling wind,— 
it breathed the scent of her glittering hair; 
I dipped my hand in the rulsing tide, 
And her splendid eyes looked up trom there! 


But when this game of life is played. 
Through to the sweet and the bitter close; 
When lip and bosom have reappeared 
In stately lily and royal rose, 
Better be me, in my beggar's rags, 
Me, with my weight of woe and pain, 
Than she who has made me what I am— 
Than false, unscrupulous Georgia Vane! 


A GREAT CURIOSITY. 

The famous Thundering Spring, about twelve miles 
from Thomaston, Georgia, is a most wonderful natu- 
ral curiosity. It is located in the wildest parts of the 
mountains extending through the country, and in 
the solitude of the wilderness. Its dimensions are 
abont five feet in diameter, and of unknown depth, 
for experimenters have repeatedly sounded its depth, 
and no bottom can be reached. The water boils up 
with great force; bubbles of gas constantly rise up 
and explode at the surface. This gas is highly com- 
bustible, and is frequently set on fire as it makes its 
escape. The water rises with such force that a hu- 
man body cannot sink, but is buoyed up in a stand- 
ing position. It is afamous bathing place. Theearth 
around is a beautiful white sand, of fine grain, readi- 
ly yielding at the touch of the foot, but immediately 
reforming as before. The walls of the well are per- 
fectly symmetrical, as if dug by the hands of man. 
The temperature is delightful, and the waters are in- 
valuable, and the temperature is delightful, especial- 
ly for the diseases of the skin and blood. The spring 
constantly makes a low rumbling noise, from which 
it derives its name. 
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MASON UXBRIDGE’S CRIME: 


—OR,— 


Che Way of the Transgressor. 





BY THEODORE ARNOLD. 





CHAPTER I. . 


HE town of Anderson, no mat- 
ter where, lies on a wide half- 
circle of land, almost a penin- 
sula, that curves out into one 
of the finest harbors on the At- 
lantic coast of the States, say 
above thirty degrees north. If 
the reader can locate it any 
more nearly, he is welcome. 
Anderson is a large and flour- 
ishing town, believes itself to 
be the leading city in the 
Union, and cherishes its native 
artists, poets, novelists, artisans 
and pretty girls, as if their like 
were not to be found in all the 
earth beside, and bets on 
them upon every occasion. I don’t say but she has 
reason to be proud of some of her productions; only, 
of course, we of Athens and Gotham cannot help 
smiling at the idea of rivalry. Anderson turns her 
fair face seaward, and looks over her lonely harbor to 
see the ships of many lands come to her feet. The 
land is a secondary thought with her, and the rail- 
road tracks, turnpikes, etc., that stretch inland, are, 
as it were, tossed over her shoulder. But she tesses 
them with acare that none shall drop among the 
gnarled bunch of rocky hills that sit in her rear, just 
about the centre of the land. All these avenues of 
travel slide out to right and left, and avoid that 
land-snag. 

This cluster of rocky acclivities has really quite an 
imposing appearance, rising gray and frowning in 
stormy weather, and scowling far out to sea, or when 
the sun shines, catching a red gleam to welcome the 
incoming mariner; but the best name the Anderson- 
ites can find for it is Blackberry Tangle, probably on 
account of the immense quantities of blackberries 
which do not grow there; for there isn’t a blackberry 
to be found from rim to rim of this parallelogram of 
rock rags. 

I have said that the roads all curved from right to 
left, avoiding the hills; but there was one exception. 
A narrow carriage-road, striking off from the west 
turnpike at a point half a mile from town, coiled like 
a snake about the base of an abrupt rise, crept toward 
the east, and when about half way across, made % 
leap through the opening, snake-like again, and 
came to an end in the very central heart of the bills. 
And there was as pretty a little glenas one would 
wish tosee. An acre or so of level land that might 
be cultivated into something, a foaming stream of 
water flowing through, and then the rocky ramparts 
all about, except at the south next the town which, 
though not visible from the glen, was only a mile dis- 
tant in a straight line, and only just hidden to the 
chimneys by the scrubby spruces that grew about 
the road. In this secluded place, where you might 
fancy, by the looks, that the world was thousands of 
miles away, you could hear the Anderson trains of 
cars go cClawpering along in and out, with a snort 
here and there at the curves of the road, hear, on 
still nights, the bands that played in the Anderson 
squares, hear the Anderson fire-bells clang out their 
varied tones in swift succession, like the sound made 
by arapid finger run up the keys of a piano. On 
still Sunday mornings, either in the green and flow- 
ery summer weather, or the golden and snowy win- 
ter time, Mrs. Elsie Marion used to call her husband 
to the door of Glen cottage to hear the city church- 
bells sprinkle the listening air, 

‘*as the priest with his hyssop 
Sprinkles the congregation, and scatters blessings upon 
them.”’ 

For there was a cottage in this glen, a little brown 
house that Mrs. Marion had planned herself, a most 
delightfully irregular and romantic structure, with a 
big, one story kitchen with a flat roof on which were 
strung the clothes-lines, and where also long rows of 
plants flourished, early plantings getting ready in 
spring for the gardens, protected in cold days by glass 
cases drawn over their shelves. The sitting-room to 
the right, front of this, had a chamber over it, that 
again with a flat roof; but the entries and parlor 
part ran up in two stories and a roof besides. Mr. 
Marion always sneered good-naturedly at this house 
which he utterly disclaimed all part and parcel in 
originating, sneered at the idea of placing any house 
whatever in such a place, and protested at least six 
times every week that he was going back to town to 
live. If she and Charlie wanted to live there like a 
nest of rattlesnakes in the rocks, why, they might. 
All this Mrs Marion took with the most perfect cool- 
ness, well knowing that her husband was secretly 
proud of their exclusive little nook, though it might 
be a trifle inconvenient for him in bad weather to 
reach his business, and aware also that she was the 
apple of his eye, and that Charlie was his father’s 





them, or acrust or a bone in the larder. 


in that infernal, insidious ‘‘ something.” 


gong, 


own. 


spite of him. 


He came home drunk one night after a glorious 
His wife secretly rejoiced, but outwardly 
Three days she made fountains of 
her eyes, refused food, and talked of leaving her hus- 
band and going off with her little boy to earn her 
On the fourth day the penitent and 
humble sinner made bis peace, and the price he paid 
was an immediate investment in what he called rat- 
tlesnake rocks, though there wasn’t a snake in the 


supper. 
wept and wailed. 


own living. 


glen. 


All became sunshine immediately, work was hur- 
ried forward, and in six months they were domiciled. 


‘““Why shouldn’t grapes grow here?” says Mrs. 


Marion, looking into the future; ‘‘and why should ; 
we not in time have all these rocky hillsides turned | nor into ber parlor, as many other ladies did. 
into a vineyard? It could be made to pay. Charlie | 
and [ will start a few vines now and see how they 


thrive.” 


* O bosh!” says the husband, laughingly, chucking 


his wife under the chin. 


Mrs. Marion was a woman to justify her husband’s 
fondness. She was a handsome brunette of thirty- 
five years, energetic, cheerful, fascinating, affection- 
She had been a 
teacher when he married her, had a good education, | embrace, then covered her face with one hand and 
cultivated manners, and some accomplishments. On 
the whole, Mr. Andrew Marion was very proud of 


ate, strong-willed and ambitious. 


his wife. 


For two years they prospered, and all went merry 
then, in the height of Elsie Mar- 
ion’s felicity, fell the thunderbolt of misfortune. 
Her husband had just finished a crack fire-engine 
for the town of Anderson, and they were toasting the 
First came all the engines 
far and near to see who could spout higher than the | 
Skyrocket, as the new engine was. The Skyrocket 
beat them all hollow, at which the welkin rang with 


as a marriage-bell; 


machinte and the maker. 


cheers for Marion. 


** What do you think now?” says Marion, trium- 
phantly, darting out of the crowd for a moment to 
“Isn’t that bully? I tell 


speak to his wife and son. 
you, Elsie, you and I will go to the moon yet.” 


‘*T am very well contented here,” says Elsie, look- 
“ Stay!” with adetain- 
ing hand on his arm as he was darting back to his 


ing proudly at her husband. 


place again, “ don’t be out very late, Andy.” 
‘* Not if I can help it. 


week.” 
‘‘ Well,” sighed Elsie, and let him go. 


Poor Marion got a little more high than he meant 
to, and when he started for home, at a little before 
midnight, had got his head so turned about that the 
points of the compass were at odds, and, mistaking 


ideal of ‘what a boy should be. Besides, even with | pay was s high, and she would have a goo! deai of 
out his approval, she had her own, and she was quite time to herself. It was an employment which she 
independent and strong-willed enough to think that | could take up or lay down as she pleased, where she 
of consequence. Andrew was an extravagant, vis- 
fonary man, whose bead was always buzzing with spected. She would by no means go out as a common 
some new invention, who dreamed and thought of nurse. 

steam fire-engines, locomotives and the like, from 
the beginning of the year to the end of the same; 
and if she didn’t set ber wits to work and attend to This again for two years, and now Mrs. Marion was 
the everyday part of their lives, they might wake forty years of age, and Charlie twenty. 

some day to tind themselves without a roof to cover | 
Besides, | 
what with treating him on his inventions, and treat- | 
ing over bargains, and receptions of fire-companies, | fectionate and ambitious. 
and dropping into hotels to ‘‘take something” on | | boy, not one of the pasteboard, prim sort, who do 
every trivial occasion, there was danger that her hus- 
band might gradually drown himself, soul and body, 
So she had | in the end turn out to be the worst devils; he was a 
coaxed, and reasoned, and ecolded, and painted great ; regular noble-hearted fellow, who, if he bad done a 
visions of the future, and finally had persuaded him |; mean thing, wouldn’t be able to look you in the face, 
to “ think about it,” the “it” being a prej-ct to buy | and who never cut upashine without being gener- 
the land in the glen, which could be bought for a, | ously sorry for it afterward. Charlie had also some- 
build them a house there, and leave their rent- | 
ed rooms for a free and independent mansion of their | contented with bis humerum life and small profits. 
It must be owned that the machinist never 
meant to think seriously of the project; but Mrs. 
Marion knew better than he, and she won the day in | ployers was going aud offered to take him, and the 


You see I’ve got to eat a 
supper to-night, anyhow, and of course [ must take 
a little something to wet the Skyrocket’s whistle. 
Now be an angel, pet, and don’t scold if I do come 
home a little high and insist on the green rooster’s 
getting up betore daylight to crow for the Skyrocket. 
It isn’t every day that a man builds a steam tire- 
engine that will throw water into the middle of next 


| could choose her employers as she pleased, and be re- 


She soon found enough to do, and went asa friend 
| in sickness among the first families in Anderson. 


Charles Marion was one of those youngsters to 
whom everybody takes. He was handsome, much in 
his mother’s fresh, brunette style, high-spirited, af- 
He was, moreover, a good 


| right simply because they have not gumption enough 
to do wrong, nor one of the bypocritical goodies, who 


| thing of his mother’s romance, and was by no means 


The California fever was just beginning to burn, and 
he was one of the first to catch it. One of Lis em- 


upshot of the matter was that he went. 

“IT will come home rich, mother, and put a stop to 
your going out nursing,” he,said, trying to cheer her. 
** You weren’t made for work. I'll build you a house 
in the finest street in town,and you shall ride in 
your carriage, and walk dragging a train of siik or 
velvet behind you. I wont die till I see you with a 
set of diamonds which shall outshine Mrs. Judge 
Mayhew’s.” 

Mrs. Judge Mayhew was the great lady of Ander- 
son, and one of Mrs. Marion’s patronesres; indeed, a 
little too much of a patronees tor Mrs. Marion's 
pride; for while the lady was all kindness and gene- 
| rosity to her as a dependent, and treated ber with re- 
| Spect in her place, she never invited ber to her table 





**T can remember when I was better « ff than she,” 
Mrs. Marion said, somewhat bitterly to her son. 
* Our family was in a far higher position *than hers, 
and my education is better. She never knew a word 
of French till she took lessons after she was married.” 

So Charlie said, ‘* You shall be as fine as Mrs. 
Judge Mayhew, mother.” 

The mother sighed, ran her white fingers through 
his curly brown locks, held him a moment in a close 


waved him away with the other. 

Some people are born with the Midas touch, but 
without the Midas ears; and Charles Marion was one 
of these. He and his employer kept together and 
bought part of a claim. It proved a rousing one, 
crammed with gold. Ina year and a half Charlie 
was a rich man, and wrote his mother that he was 
coming home, and she might look out for her dia- 
monds. 

In return he had a shining item of news from her. 
She was going to be married, if her son should con- 
sent,to Mr. Francis Grey, one of the magnates of 
Anderson, a man who could give her a finer house 
than Mrs. Judge Mayhew’s, and place her above all 
rivalry. 

** So you see, Charlie, that the first gift, after a kiss 
and a good look in your face, will be a bridal outtit. 
You always wanted me to be a lady, my dear, silly 
boy, and now I shal) be one by a double right,—my 
husband’s position and my Bon’s wealth. I am not 
afraid of your objecting to this match, for you know 
that Mr. Grey is one of the most agreeable and kind- 
est men in the world, and the fact alone that he 
should have been willing to take me as 1 was, poor, 
and a mere narse, for his wite, should of itself secure 
to him your gratitude and affection. He sends his 
love to you, and rejoices over your success as much as 
Ido. He bids me say that he will not take your 
mother away from you, but only give her one friend 
more. He wished to be married without delay; but 
I insisted that you must be at the wedding, and that 
nobody but my Charlie should buy for me the finery 
which Mr. Grey’s wife must have. So hurry home, 
| dear.” 

Of course such an engagement as this could not 








east for west, he took the railroad track instead of | have taken place without making a good deal of talk 


the turnpike. 


midnight and cut him clean in two. 

Neither Elsie nor her boy looked upon him again. 
Pitying friends came and went, doing all that could 
be done; and the mangled remains were hidden from 
the horrified eyes of the family, and, cased in rose- 
wood and silver, were consigned to their long rest. 
If in that sweet summer weather she worked, walk- 
ed or spoke, Elsie Marion could not have told. She 
was conscious only of a great horror, and between 
whiles, of a pair of arms about her neck and a smooth 
boy’s cheek, tear-wet, pressed tohers. With winter, 
recollection and calmness began to grow; and when 
spring came round again, the widow awakened to 
the fact that, though she had a house and home, she 
had nothing else, and must do something to help 
herself. Charles was now eighteen, and had gradu- 
ated with honor from the Latin high school. It was 
as good an education as she could give him. He 
must be fixed somewhere, and presently she found a 
good place for him in a manufactory. He was to 
have a good salary as book-keeper. For herself, she 
chose to go out nursing. It seemed an odd choice; 





but Elsie had always been a good hand with the 
sick, and she liked to take care of them. Then the 


Half way out he gave up, and conclu- | among the friends of both parties, and without some 
ded to have a little nap; and as he lay there insensi- 
ble with liquor, the great western train came in at 


bitter feeling on the part of the gentleman’s family. 
But Mr. Grey was a childless widower with no rela- 
tives nearer than nieces and nephews; consequently, 
no one had a right to interfere. Besides, though he 
was apparently one of the easiest men in the world, 
Mr. Grey’s intimates knew that he bad a strong will 
and a hot temper when he was aroused, and not even 
the venturesome, care-for-nought Philip Grey, who 
had been bis uncle’s pet from a child and had lived 
with him during the last ten years, dared to say a 
word on the subject. When I say that the young 
man did not dare to say a word, 1 mean a word to 
his uncle. He was flush enough of comments every- 
where else. He swore, right and left, vengeance on 
the artful widow who had inveigled Mr. Grey into an 
engagement, hinted that her dish might yet be up- 
set, and announced bis intention to leave bis uncle’s 
house as she entered it, if she ever should enter. 
Young Grey had reason to be cut up about the 
matter, for he bad confidently reckoned on being his 
uncle’s beir, though Mr. Grey was but little over sixty 
and might be expected tu marry again, and though 
he had never intimated that he should leave his 
property to Philip. Building, then, on this expected 
inheritance, the young man had pursued a career 
which needed a fortune to support, and had now an 
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THRE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 








array of bills against him which might have appalled 
a stouter heart than his. All had been serene, and 
tradesmen and lenders of money had been content to 
wait co long as the interest on their bills was paid, 
till this sudden usurpation of the office of purse- 
holder. 

As soon as Mr. Grey’s engagement was breezed 


about, the creditors took alarm and began to apply | 


the screw. At first they were gentle, considering 
their tribe; for Philip was a young man of' the high- 
est fashion, was said to be engaged to Miss Carrie 
Bracken, first cousin to the wife of that celebrated 
divine, the Reverend Mason Uxbridge, one of the 
glories of Anderson, and a theological and religious 
beacon to the whole country. Mrs. Uxbridge was 


rich, and as her cousin lived with them, would be | 


likely to give her a marriage portion; and, besides, 
the girl had great expectations on her own account. 
Then, supposing that the marriage of Mr. Grey 
should come off, he might not have children, and 
Philip might yet be heir. And supposing the worst, 
it was scarcely possible that the uncle would not pay 
his nephew’s debts. Besides, there was still another 
hinge to hang his credit on. Young Marion was 
coming home with a pocket full of rocks, he and 
Philip had been pretty good friends and might be yet 
more intimate, and Philip had a clever knack at 
cards. It was surprising to the uninitiated how often 
Philip Grey did hold the taking cards when there 
was a trifle of money Iaid in the game. On the 
whole, the young man’s creditors concluded to kill 
him easily. 

Philip didn’t enjoy the operation, however softly it 
might be performed. Duns are duns, and threats are 
threats, and it isn’t pleasant for a high-spirited 
young man to find greasy money-lenders eyeing him 
suspiciously. Alone by himself, he threatened to 
knock their teeth down their throats at the first pro- 
vocation; but it was easier said than done, and a row 
about one bill would be pretty likely to bring too 
many other bills to light. He wasn’t prepared to 
have his uncle find out how he spent his time, and 
what his calculations had been. 

With all this worry and fret, Philip’s hatred for the 
handsome widow grew daily more and more bitter, 
and he studied day and night for some way by which 
the match might be broken off. 

“ By George! I’ve a good mind to marry her my- 
self,” he said to some of his cronies. “I’m twenty- 
seven, and feel torty-seven, and she can’t be more 
than forty. It wouldn’t be a bad thing.” 

“But what would Carrie Bracken say to that?’ 
asked one. 

Philip colored, and was silent. Somehow the name 
of Carrie Bracken always seemed to silence him, his 
companions observed, and commented a little on by 
themselves. Was she going to jilt him, or, what was 


more likely, was he going to jilt her? He wasn’t | 


quite so devoted as he had been, though he still went 
to the parsonage, and Carrie certainly had looked 
rather pale for the last few mouths. 

* Keep up till the lad comés home,” said one of the 
worst scamps of thelot. ‘‘Then fall upon him and 
squeeze him dry. Your game is to be sweet on the 
widow, and call her auntie. You'll gain nothing by 
sulking at and making an enemy of her. [ tell you, 
she’s one to be boss wherever she goes, and when she 
gets the governor she’ll have him under her thumb, 
and not a dollar will you get unless she pleases.” 

Philip swore an oath. “I'll never speak to her 
one word; and as to being sweet on her, I’m more 


likely to burn her witch cottage down over her head. ° 


Bah! a nurse!’ 

Well, well, Phil, let’s drown trouble,” said jolly 
Jack Horner. “ There’sa jug of punch as good as 
ever was mixed. I brag on my punch.” 

Under the influence of this nectarious mixture, the 
spirits of the disinherited began to rise, and after the 
third tumblerfull he took his seat at the piano and 
merrily roared out the following song: 


“Is there of mirth and jollity, 
Who is afeared and a’ that, 

The stupid dolt, we pass him by, 
And dare to spree for a’ that. 

For a‘ that and a’ that, 
His pious airs and a’ that, 

The prim is but the ninnie’s stamp, 
The man’s an ass for a’ that."’ 


This being received with acclamations, Mr. Grey, 
the disinherited, took another tumblerfull of punch 
to clear his throat, and being now in full blast, turn- 
ed his attention from Burns to Poe, and began a 
new carol. 


“ Hear the rolling of the bills, 
Heaps of bills! 
What a world of solemn thought at their sight the spirit 
fills. 
How they rattle, how they rustle, 
With a most infernal bustle, 
And what an almighty tussle 
Has a fellow to escape. 
And the Jews, the blasted creditors, 
The constables, the editors 
Who put us in their papers, d—— ‘em! when we're in a 
scrape ;— 
They are neither man nor woman, 
They are neither beast nor human, 
They are ghouls! 
And their king it is who rolls 
This mighty pack of papers 
On our backs. 
And he dances, and he capers, 
And his fellow-ghouls he thwacks, 
Grinning at our laden backs, 
As we groan, groan, groan, 
At the falling of the bills, 
- Of the bills. 


They're a devilish coalition 
With their bills! 
May they all go to perdition 
With their bills! 
With their bills, bills, bills, bills, 
Bills, bills, bills, 
With their notes, their cussed I O U's and their bills !"’ 


arated, each to hisown home. Philip had a confed- 


smooth his reeling passage up stairs, and afterwards 
to lie without stint to her master if he made any in- 
' quiries, 

On this occasion, either the young man was more 
drunk or Betty less careful; for as they came stum- 
bling up the stairs, Mr. Grey’s chamber door opened 
and Mr. Grey stood within it, dressed in a hastily- 
donned wrapper. 

“What does this mean?” he demanded, looking 
with astonishment at the spectacle of the blushing, 
buxom Irish girl boosting the reeling Philip up 
stairs. 

The young man’s flushed face, mashed hat and 
lolling head told the story plainly enough without 
words; but Philip was inclined to spoak. 

** How droo, sir?” he said, with drunken dignity. 
‘* How’s wider, d—— ’er! I’m goin’ to marry ’er my- 
sref, Fetch ’er out. I'll ’ave ’er ’art’s blood ’n two 
minutes. D—— yer, how droo, I say?” 

Betty, with much distressful coaxing, hurried the 
young man away, while his uncle stood fixed in 
speechless astonishment and displeasure. 

* And sure you’ve been and kilt yerself now!’ she 
said angrily, as she pushed him into his chamber and 
left him on the floor. ‘‘ However am I going to find 
a lie big enough to smooth this out?” 

But Betty could find a lie of any magnitude when 
she set her wits at work. ‘“ He’s so grieved, sir, be- 
cause you like somebody else better than you do him, 
that he wint and got drunk,” says the girl, with a 
pitiful look in her rosy, shining face. 

Mr. Grey was so touched that he not only gave his 
pardon, unasked by Philip, but added a generous 
bank-check to it. 

In return for her good offices Philip winked at the 
fact that Betty’s mamma often went out of the house 
after visiting her daughter with bundles which she 
certainly had not brought in; and when he was 
flush, Betty always got a dollar for opening the door. 
For this job the girl’s fee was tive dollars, ‘ and cheap 
at that,” thought Philip, as he pocketed his uncle’s 
check, and with it a mild reproof for the uuseemli- 
ness of his behaviour and appearance the night before. 

In addition to such services, Betty found out all 
the news about the widow, and told the young man 
what he was too proud to hear from others, yet was 
in torment to know. He learned that Mrs. Marion 
no longer went out nursing, that she dwelt in her 
cottage with one servant, Mr. Grey insisting that she 
should not stay alone, and that his uncle was going 
to refurnish his home from attic to cellar before his 
marriage. 

**T expect to be married in October, Philip,’ was 
all his uncle had said to him. 

Yes sir!” the young man had grumbled in reply, 
never lifting his eyes from his plate. 

This certainly had seemed to the gentleman a suf- 
_ ficiently ungracious way of receiving his confidence; 
but Betty’s after-explanation made the matter clear. 
Poor Philip thought, then, that his uncle was going 
to forget him! 

“JT don’t blame Mr. Philip one bit,’ says Betty to 
her associates; ‘‘and I’m sure I like ‘Il enough to 
have her walking in there and ordering about me 
that have done as I pleased this many a year, and 
she being working for wages as well as myself. I’d 
keep her out if I could, and so would Mr. Philip, for 
she’ll rule high if she comes. And the carpets he’s 
getting! Musha, you’d think a queen was coming, 
let alone a nurse that worked by the week as well as 
any of us.” 





' 
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CHAPTER II, 


A HANDSOME, square brick house stood opposite 
the superb gothic church which the St. Paul’s con- 
gregation had lately builded to themselves on one of 
the most elegant streets in Anderson. This house 
was set in the midst of gardens, and was one of the 
most delightful residences in Anderson. From its 
windows one looked out over the harbor on one side, 
and back to the Blackberry Tangle hills on the oth- 
er, saw the ships and steamers come in and go out, 
and the cars run sliding over their tracks, saw the 
town spread on all sides, and saw, on clear, winter 
days, the line of smoke that rose from the Widow 
Marion’s chimney when she was at home. This 
house was the St. Paul’s parsonage, and the home of 
Miss Carrie Bracken. It was classical ground to the 
Andersonites, for Mr. Uxbridge adorned it with his 
presence. Mr. Uxbridge, their saint, their orator, 
their scholar, their patriot, their what-not. ‘“ Poor 
Mr. Uxbridge!” the ladies would sigh in the midst of 
their praises. 

The “poor” meant that the minister’s wife had 
been an invalid for some time, and that she had on this 
very summer taken finally to her bed never to rise 
from it again, so the doctors said. The minister’s 
pale and sternly beautiful face had grown a shade 
paler, these gentle sympathizers thought, and his ser- 
mons, oftener than before, dwelt on the transitoriness 
of earthly bliss, and the happy reunions which may be 





The rest of the company, scarcely less obstreper- ' dies? asked one of the anxious ones, on the occa- 
_ ous, joined in the chorus; and after a while they sep- | sion of making a call for inquiring after Mrs, Ux- 
| bridge’s health. 

erate in the house in the chamber-girl, Betty. At | 
whatever time of night he might come home, Betty | Miss Bracken answered, a little coldly, and with 
was sure to be ready to open the door for him and | downcast eyes. ‘ Wecan but be resigned to have 


expected in another world by the just of this. The 
reverend gentleman was but thirty-nine years of age, 
and had yet, in all probability, many years of useful- 
ness before him; and young ladies, and widows, and 
spinsters began to sigh and be very attentive to 
prayer-meeting. 

‘* What will you do when your poor, dear cousin 


**T suppose that we shall go on about as usual,” 


her die, since she can never be any better. She suf- 
fers severely, and her life is a burden to herself.” 

“ Um!” said the other, and recorded in her own 
mind a comment for future utterance elsewhere. 
“Shouldn’t wonder if she turned off Philip Grey, 
now that his nose is broken, and tried to get the 
minister for herself. Shameful flirt! It is vile to 
marry one’s cousin’s husband. But they do say that 
she’s mighty fond of him.” 

This, mark you, was not said to Miss Carrie’s face, 
nor aloud behind her back; for the minister’s family 
were sacred, and a word of criticism of them would, 
if it should be found out, be enough to brand the 
babbler. It was whispered, and again whispered, 
till not one aspirant for the expected vacancy at the 
parsonage but had a jealous eye on the minister's 
wife’s cousin. 

On the occasion we have in hand, the busybody 
took another tack. ‘‘ Poor Philip Grey!” she said, 
with a tone as tender as if Philip had been ber own 
son, ‘I hear that he is terribly disappointed about 
his uncle’s marrying. It will stand very much in 
the way of his prospects.” 

** Perhaps not,” said Miss Bracken, with an ac- 
cession of coldness. ‘‘ Mr. Grey never promised to 
make Philip his heir; and of course he will continue 
to treat him like a son.”’ 

*Uin!” says the visitor again. ‘The last match 
I should have thought of. Nobody ever dreamed 
that Mr. Grey would marry again, still less, that he 
would take Mrs. Marion. She knows how to play 
her cards. I haven’t a doubt that she did the busi- 
ness when she was taking care of Mrs. Peter Grey’s 
little Bertha who died. Mr. Francis Grey was fond 
of the child, and used to go there every day to see 
her.’’ 

*¢ Um!” said Miss Bracken, in her turn. 

** And they say,”’ the gossip went on, ‘‘ that there 
are some who will feel uneasy about the nurse mar- 
rying. She has been in everybody’s house, and 
knows everybody’s affairs, and of course she’ll tell 
her husband everything. I’d risk her telling tales if 
she shouldn’t marry ;, but you can’t make a woman 
promise not to tell her husband.” 

** What do you mean?” asked Miss Bracken, litt- 
ing a pair of brillianteyes to her visitor’s face, and 
speaking in a tone which the other described after- 
wards as insulting. 

** Why, dear, don’t you know that the time Mrs. 
Bates’s family said she had the cholera morbus and 
got Mrs. Marion there to tuke care of her, it was 
known to two or three that she had delirium tre- 
mens? And Mrs. Bates has three hundred dollars 
every New Year’s day as a present from Mr. Grey, 
because he and her busband were old friends. Of 
course he’d stop that if he thought her intemperate. 
Then there are whispers about Mrs. Hurle, who was 
sick while her husband was in California; and Mrs. 
Marion knows, and her husband will know when 
she’s married.” 

** Are you afraid that she will tell him anything 
about you?” asked Miss Bracken, rather rudely, 
still beating down her visitor’s eyes with that hard, 
bright gaze of hers. If there was anything the girl 
hated and feared, it was a backbiter. 

‘* Why, no!” the woman laughed; then becoming 
angry immediately after, rose and took a stiff leave. 

When her visitor had gone, Carrie Bracken walked, 
with a slow, firm tread, up and down the parlor. 
Her pale face still wore its look of disgust and anger, 
and her small hands were clenched as they had been 
half the time while her visitor had been talking; but 
she was too fair to have her face appear unattrac- 
tive, even with such an expression clouding its 
beauty. 

Caroline Bracken was by far the most beautiful 
girl in Anderson, and would have been considered a 
beauty anywhere. It is not otten that one sees such 
a milk-white skin, such sparkling blue eyes, such a 
sweet yet spirited face, or so rich a form. The little 
mouth was curved like Cupid’s bow, the round, full 
chin had a delicious dimple in it, and when she 
smiled, a dimple came and went in her satiny cheek. 
It was a face made for laughter; but what with vex- 





' 





ation now, and, perhaps, some anxiety on her cous- 
in’s account, there was little enough of mirth visible, 
and the crimson bloom in the cheeks which had won 
for her the sobriquet of Peach-blossom, was quite 
gone for the time. But nothing could hide those 
curves of lip, brow, cheek, chin and form; and no 
frown or compression of the mouth could cloud the 
golden lights that broke through every wave and 
turn of her light-brown golden hair. 

While she pursued her frowning walk, a noiseless 
step came along the entry, and a small, neat and 
very pretty woman, of thirty years old, perhaps, ap- 
peared at the parlor door, and cast a swift glance 
from end toend of the room. She was nota lady, 
evidently, but Lad that pseudo-gentility of appear- 
ance which shows the common person aping her 
betters. Her oval face was regular in feature and 
had a blooming color, and her black hair was as 


it. This was Mrs. Clara Boyce, the housekeeper, 
who had had the whole superintendence of the min- 
ister’s establishment since Mra. Uxbridge’s loas of 
health. Miss Bracken was by no means a person to 
take domestic cares upon herself, and no one had 
thought of proposing such a responsibility to her, 

“Is Mr. Uxbridge here?” asked the housekeeper, 
still glancing about. 

“No, he is not,” answered the young lady, curtly 

“Tsn’t be in the alcove?” persisted the woman, 
nodding towards a deep alcove window at the other 
end of the parlor, before which a crimson curtain 
fell, entirely shutting it off from the room, 

As she spoke, the curtain was put aside by a firm 
white hand, and the minister’s tall and elegant form 
appeared in the opening. 

* You here?” exclaimed Miss Bracken, coloring 
deeply, and speaking with an accent very like anger. 

“What is it, Mrs. Boyce?” asked the minister, 
with smiling courtesy, taking no notice of the abrupt 
exclamation of his cousin 

** Your wife is awake and easy, sir, and I thought 
you might wish to see her,” said the woman, some- 
what stifily. 

He bowed pleasantly. ‘Thank you! I would,” 
walking towards the door, where the housekeeper 
still lingered, as if waiting for him. ‘I have been 
asleep in my chair in the alcove, and woke only as 
you spoke.” 

Miss Bracken’s pale face grew yet paler, as she 
looked after the two, and a spasm of pain and anger 
contracted for an instant her beautiful face. Mrs, 
Boyce was getting a little too much above her place 
to suit the girl’s proud spirit, and Mr. Uxbridge was 
by far too indulgent to her, his wife’s cousin thought. 

“The insolent upstart!” she muttered, through 
her teeth, listening to their receding steps. 

The sick-room of Mrs. Uxbridge was on the first 
floor. It had formerly been the minister’s study, but 
he had given it up for his wite’s convenience. It was 
at the end of the long entry—a pleasant square room, 
with windows looking out on a back yard carpeted 
with a velvet greensward, with an immense linden 
tree standing in the centre. 

In a bed whose high carved head was set against 
the space between the windows, propped up with 
piles of snowy pillows, half sat half reclined the 
minister’s wife. She was as little as possible like 
ber cousin, and could never have been beautiful. 
There might have been a time when youth ant 
health had lent her a charm, when the pale blue 
eyes had been bright, the pale flaxen bair glossy, and 
the delicate face full and dimpled; but now she was 
only a faded woman, quite as old as her husband, 
People had been wont to say that the excellent Mr. 
Uxbridge must have married his wife for her virtues; 
for in a weak, timid way she was a very good woman, 
Nebody, of course, would ever intimate that the fact 
of Miss Bracken having been an heiress could have 
made any difference. 

The housekeeper advanced to the foot of the bed, 
put on a smile, and announced to the invalid the 
already sufficiently evident fact that her husband 
had come to see her. 

The sick woman gave a faint smile, that looked on 
her white face like a winter dawn upon snow, and 
murmured some words that might be taken for 
welcome. 

The minister crossed the floor with a light tread 
learned in the sick-room, took in his smooth, round 
fingers the frail little hand that lay on the coverlet, 
and bent to kiss the thin cheek that flushed momen- 
tarily under his caress. 

“You are looking bright to-day, my dear,” he 
said, seating himself by the bedside, and still holding 
his wife’s hand. 

Her eyes dropped. 
said, faintly. 

While he played with her thin silken hair, patted 
her playfully on the cheek, and talked with and 
fondled her aa if she kad been a child, telling anec- 
dotes and stories to amuse her, telling what people 
asked and said about her, delivering any a sympa- 
thizing an‘ tender message, the housekeeper wont 
about the room, setting things in orter merely as an 
excuse for staying; looping and fussing over the cur- 
tains, with one eye ever on the couple. Finally she 
went out, having no pretext for staying longer. 

The invalid had seemed to be conscious of her pres- 
ence all the time, and to be uneasy in it. She did 
not look towards her, though, till the housekeeper’s 
back was turned to go out. Then she watched her 
till she was out and the door sbut. 

“ Why does she linger about so?” she exclaimed, 
in a suppressed voice, with ber eyes still on the door, 
as if it might open again, or some one be listening 
behind it. ‘* Why does she watch, and make herself 
80 conspicuous? It isn’t her place.” 

The invalid’s face was flushed now, and her hands 
shaking. 

** My dear!”’ expostulated her husband, looking at 
her in astonishment. 

“1 can’t help it!” she went on, trembling still 
more. ‘She takes too much on herself. I’m sure 
that Carrie thinks the same, though she wont own it; 
for she grips her lips together whenever Mrs. Boyce 

comes near. What did she come in with you for, and 
tell me you’d come, as if you didn’t know the way, 
and [ couldn’t see?” 

The sick woman had snatched her hand away from 
her husband’s, and was clenching at the bedcluthes 
and gasping for breath. 

The minister rose with cold dignity. “If you are 
ging to put yourself in such a state for nothing,” be 
said, “ I had better goaway. Mrs. Boyce need not 
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fail utterly to see any impropriety in her conduct. 
In fact, I was not noticing her.” 

But the time when a sign of disapprobation on the 
minister’s part had been enough to silence his wife, 
was over. Mrs. Uxbridge had grown more nervous 
as she grew weaker, and her feelings were now ut- 
terly beyond her control or his. He did not know 
that, or he might have tried soothing. 

“I wont have her here!” whe cried, the blood, 
burning hotly all over her face. ‘Don’t let her 
come into my room again! I wont have her in the 
house, either. Turn her out! Turn her out! I’m 
not 80 far gone that I have no power. I will send 
for the deacons of the church! I will have Mr. Grey 
here! She shall go! She shall go!” 

While she vented this torrent of angry threatening, 
the minister stood astounded. 

“My God! she is crazy!’ he muttered. But when 
at the end she broke out in a scream, and immedi- 
ately went into violent hysterics, he opened the door 
and called to Carrie Bracken. Mrs. Boyce was com- 
ing up the stairs from the basement, and she started 
forward, her eyes wide and frightened. But the 
winister pushed her back. 

‘Don’t come in,” he whispered. ‘It is all about 
you. She has taken a fancy that you are unfriendly. 
Don’t let her see you. Call Bridget.” 

Carrie Bracken came with a frightened face, at the 
call, and the sound of her cousin’s screams. Mrs. 
Uxbridge had been nervous and hysterical before, 
bat this was the first explosion of excitement, and 
they hardly knew what to do. 

But while Mr. Uxbridge stood looking helplessly 
on, a8 men do, speechless and distressed, and Carrie 
and Bridget bathed the invalid’s head and chafed 
her hands, coaxing and soothing in turn, the parox- 
ysm grew fainter, the foam ceased to ooze from her 
teeth, the hands unclenched, and with a sigh, the 
sick woman fainted. Other restoratives were applied 
till she breathed, and, turning her cheek to the pil- 
low, lay exhausted and half asleep; then the hus- 
band sent the others out, and seating himself by the 
bedside again, took up the office of watcher. 

While they had been eprinkling cologne, rubbing 
and coaxing in the sick-room, Mrs. Boyce had stood 
outside the dvor, listening. 

* Weak, hysterical fool!” she muttered; “ why 
doesn’t she die?” 

When she heard the minister’s low voice say, 
“ Leave me now to sit by ber,” she drew hastily back 
and glided away without a sound. 

Just as Miss Bracken went into the entry again, 
the street doorbell rang, and seeing through the side- 
light who was there, she went herself to open the 
door. Proud and scrupulous as she was, it was cer- 
tainly quite natural and proper, under the circum- 
stances, that Miss Bracken should open the door to 
Philip Grey. 

This was by no means the Philip Grey who sang 
profane parodies, got as drunk as a beast, and came 
reeling home in the small hours, but a very different 
being. The Philip Grey who visited his lady-love, 
and was known in society, was a very pink of ele- 

gance, though he always showed some signs of dissi- 
pation. Perfectly well-bred signs they were, though 
such as are often considered rather comely than oth- 
erwise in a fazhionable rove. His clear-cut face was 
slightly pale, and looked paler in contrast with his 
black curly hair and mustache, and his air wasa 
little languid—that was all. 

The young lady smiled sweetly, and extended her 
hand; the gentleman bowed over it with a most gal- 
lantly profound reverence; then the two went into 
the parlor together. But when there, their conduct 
was scarcely lover-like. One might surely expect 
that Philip would give the door a push behind them, 
put bis arm around that slim waist, and leave one 
kiss on the rosebud mouth, and another in the dim- 
ple in his lady’s chin; that, at the least. But he did 
nothing of the sort. They sauntered the length of 
the room, side by side, but no nearer than ordinary 
friends may, looked about for the pleasantest spot in 
which to locate themselves, chatting in the mean- 
while of matters about town—the play, the weather, 
the last ocean steamer. Finally they settled, the 
lady in a short crimson sofa, on which her fresh 
white lawn dress lay like a cloud, the gentteman in a 
wicker arm-chair opposite her. 

“You haven’t had a wedding at your house yet, 
have you?” she asked, knitting her brows witha 
lovely little frown, while ber lips still smiled. 

Philip just bit an oath in two, and changed it into 
a cough. “Not yet,” he said. And a real frown 

tarilv black d his face. “My uncle an- 
nounces the interesting ceremony to take place next 
month. Have you an offering of white gloves or 
orange-blossoms to make?” 

**So soon!” she exclaimed, coloring up. 
not thought it would be so soon.” 

‘““Yes. You know the impatience of lovers is pro- 
verbial. He is really in a flutter. Such a coming in 
of new china and silver, such a laying down of new 
carpets and banging up of new curtains! I thought 
our house was quite fine; but it seems it wont do for 
the nurse. She has seen gayer things in the houses 
of her employers, and means to eclipse them. When 
your servants copy your dress, they always make it a 
trifle louder, you know. Your rose-color becomes 
red with them—your amber they change to orange. 
Ishouldn’t be surprised if the future Mrs. Francis 
Grey should insist on the footman kneeling when he 
presents her with a card or a letter.” 

‘*O, she’s very lady-like,”’ interposed Miss Bracken, 
quickly. ‘She knows how things should be done.” 

“She certainly knows how men may be caught,” 
answered Philip, scornfully. ‘ I give her credit for 
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that accomplishment. My uncle never would have | 
henge of marrying, if it hadn’t been put into his | 
head. 

‘* It is very soon,” Miss Bracken said, her face still 
wearing that flush. 

** Soon enough!” the other assented. 

She sat a moment looking down, then raised her 
bright eyes suddenly and fixed them on her lover. 
The marriage seemed now first to have assumed real- 
ity toher. One would have thought before that she 
bad no interest whatever in the manner in which 
Mr. Grey might dispose of his property, or that she 
did not believe that the marriage would ever take 
place. 

‘Is there no way to prevent it?” she said, in a 
hasty undertone; then glancing about, rose, swept | 
across the room, and shut the door with a bang that 
made Mrs. Uxbridge jump among her pillows, ‘Is 
there no way,” she repeated, taking her seat again, 
“even to put it off? If it were postponed, it might | 
never happen. You see, it spoils your prospects 
utterly, Phil. Don’t you perceive that she will inev- 
itably want you to go to work, and earn your own 
living? Do you suppose that she will allow you to 
live a life of leisure, when ber own son had to work 
for his money? Of course not. Aud you know, 
Phil, we can’t rely on having Aunt Fanny’s money 
for years and years. She will hold on to it as long as 
she lives, and of course 1 can’t wish her dead. She 
is generous to me now, but the thousand a year would 
be no hing for two, when everything was to come 
out of it. It only furnishes my wardrobe now. Can 
nothing be done for delay? I almost hate her! I 
could do her a harm!” 

O Carrie Bracken! do you forget long hours of 
pain soothed by thuse hands, fever-heats which they 
have assuaged, dangers which they have averted— 
perhaps death which they have put back? 

This girl was not ungratetul; but the influence of 
one strong passion is enough to unhinge the purest 
and noblest character. 

Mr. Uxbridge sat by his wife’s side an hour or 
more, watching her sleep, fanning her, and bending 
occasionally to kiss her or whisper sume tender, 
soothing word, when she opened her eyes a moment. 
When she seemed about to wake, he went softly out 
and called the chamber-girl, Bridget, the only one 
whom her mistress would have about her. 

As he came out of the sick-room the second time, 
Philip Grey was taking leave. 

“Ah, Philip!” said the minister, and went to shake 
hands with the young man. “ Wont you stay to 
dinner?” 

‘*Thnank you, but I have an engagement. I am 
going out to Sackville with some friends, this after- 
noon, and they are probably waiting for me now,” 
the other answered. 

“Any wedding yet?” asked Mr. Uxbridge, with a 
smile and a frown together, very like those with 
which Carrie Bracken had put the same question. 

** Not till next month, sir,” the young man said; 
then added, with a flicker of smiling malice, “and 
when there shall be, I don’t believe that you will be 
invited to officiate. You have fallen under Mrs. 
Marion’s displeasure.” 

A flush of dark red shot athwart the minister’s 
face and retreated, leaving him pale as marble. He 
stood and looked at his cousin’s lover, but said not a 
word. The other sobered and stared at the unex- 
pected effect of his speech. 

“ That is Betty’s story,” he said, presently. ‘‘She 
says she heard wy uncle tell the nurse that you had 
advised him not to marry.”’ 

*©T merely said a word, when he first spoke to me 
about it,” the minister said, bastily. ‘‘ When I tound 
him set on the marriage, I said no more. I do not 
see why she should be offended at that, and I’m sure 
I think it very odd that Mr. Grey should have told 
her.” 

*‘ Betty says that the widow flushed to the roots of 
her hair, and set her mouth as though she had puta 
rod in pickle for you. I’d be willing to bet sume- 
thing, sir, that my uncle’s pew at St. Paul’s will be 
vacant before many weeks.” 

Mr. Francis Grey was one of the wealthiest and 
most influential members of Mr. Uxbridge’s congre- 
gation; but even so, it seemed odd that the minister 
should be so moved at the prospect of losing his 
countenance. 

Mr. Philip took a smiling leave, seemingly well- 
pleased,to have left a sting behind him, and the other 
two went into the parlor and shut the door behind 
them. 

While these scenes were being enacted at the par- 
sonage, @ light single carriage drawn by a superb 
bay- carriage, harness and horse exquisite of their 
kind, and glittering all over—was rolling slowly over 
the broad turnpike that led out of town. In this 
carriage sat Mrs. Marion, and, knowing her, you 
know that the large, stout, pleasant-faced gentleman 
beside her must be Mr. Francis Grey. They drive 
along slowly, both well-pleased with themselves and 
each other, talking over the future, laying plans, 
making promises, consulting each other, and each so 
anxious to do precisely what the other would like 
best, that there seemed no way of finding out what 
they did wish, till Mrs. Marion laughingly declared 
that she would be obliged to play tyrant, and direct 
everything herself. 

The widow was looking very bright and pretty this 
afternoon, and was by nv means an exception to the 
general stylishness of the turnout. Her dress of pale 
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side, were as pretty as possible. Mrs. Marion had| ‘'O ma’am,” said Katie, setting down the tea, that 


always been rather proud of her hand, and now the | 
left one lay bared on her lap, with a diamond ring 
circling the third finger. 

Presently they left the turnpike, and sped lightly 
over the narrow road that led to the Glen, The trees 
began to gather about them here; at first scattered 
shrubs, then growing taller and denser, till where 
the road reade its turn to dive between the rocks, a 
sturdy growth of pines and spruces climbed away on 
either side, and came so close that the roots were al- 
most under the carriage wheels. It was wild and 
beautiful. The vivid lights and dense shadows, the 
songs of birds in the branches, the silence, the resin- 
ous scent in the air. The lady glanced about with a 
happy smile, then her eyes settled on her compan- 
ion’s face, and softened. It was very sweet to find 
herself so loved and cared for. Elsie Marion was @ 
high-strung, independent woman, but none the less 
she felt that need of masculine strength and love to 
lean on which is felt by every woman worthy of the 
hame, and a great nany who are unworthy. Indeed, 
1 don’t believe there is a woman in the world but 
would be happier with a man than without bim, 
though some of them pretend they would not. Be- 
sides her affection and gratitude, this woman felt 
also the least touch of pride and vanity at the thought 
that she had made a great catch, yes, and would hold 
him, too, in spite of opposition. Here came in a 
thought which made the sparkling eyes still brighter, 
the full nostril swell a little, and the lip take a mo- 
mentary angry curl. Who were they who would ad- 
vise Mr. Grey not to marry her? They had best 
keep out of her path, if they came there for harm. 
She had won this man fairly and honestly; she loved 
him and he loved her, and she meant to be happy, 
and to do her best to make him happy. Let them 
not try to mar her fortunes, lest their own might be 
broken. Whom had she wronged or interfered with? 
Noone. Therefore let no one interfere with her. So 
thought Mrs. Marion, in the flash of an eye, as she 
was driven through the wild road, her tace darken- 
ing one moment, but brightening the next. 

**T hate more and more every time I come to leave 
you out here,” Mr. Grey said. ‘“ It seems go lonely 
and desolate. I do wish that you would give up and 
come in town.” 

* Wait a few weeks, and I will,” she said, laughing 
coquettishly. 

‘They drove but a rod or two further, and then the 
trees stood back, and the pretty glen opened before 
them. One might easily pardon Mrs. Marion’s par- 
tiality tor her secluded home, seeing how lovely it 
was. The velvet greensward on which the house set 
like a nest, overgrown with vines, the flowers that 
bloomed everywhere, the full, foaming brook that 
tlowed circling round the house, trom one side of the 
glen, a glistening, plashing waterfall within a stone’s 
throw of the front door, the kitchen gardens, as or- 
derly as measurement, constant care and good taste 
could make them, the snow-white curtains blowing 
out the windows, the wreath of smoke that curled 
trom a chimney, telling that Katie Bremen was get- 
ting tea ready, the many pretty adornments which 
the proprietress of this little principality had devised 
and added in the years she had lived there, all made 
up a complete and charming whole. Then the gray 
and abrupt amphitheatre of evergreen-clad rocks 
that surrounded and almost shut the nook in, formed 
a very effective background tor the bright and grace- 
ful picture, 

The lady stepped out at her own gate, and glancing 
through an open window, saw a table set out for tea, 
with a sheen of snowy linen and a glitter of china 
and silver, 

“If you will come in to tea, I will promise you 
some wonderful strawberry preserves two years old,” 
she said, with cordial hospitality. ‘“‘And I have a 
presentiment that, with the possibility of your com- 
ing, Katie has prepared something very tempting.” 

“TI wish I could,” the gentleman said, glancing 
towards the inviting open door and window, and then 
back at hiscompanion. ‘‘ But 1 havean engagement 
this evening, and have now only time to get back to 
town. If you invite me for to-morrow, I will come.” 

« Will you come to-morrow?” she laughed. 

‘Yes, dear,’ said the sixty-years-old lover, and 
bent to kiss his lady on the cheek as tenderly as if he 
had been but twenty-five. 

She affected no reserve nor girlish coyness, but 
took the kiss as freely and joyfully as it was given, 
said a smiling good-by, bethought her also to thank 
him for a delightful drive, and stood watching over 
the gate as he got into his buggy, gathered up the 
reins, and, turning his horse’s head, gave her another 
bow and smile, and drove slowly away. Once he 
looked back through the open curtain of the buggy, 
and saw her still standing there and looking after 
him. She waved him a kiss trom the tips of her fin- 
gers, and the next moment he lost sight of her. 

*“* I do hate to leave her there,” he muttered to 
himself, as he shook the reins a little, and roused 
the horse from his meditative jog. ‘*‘ Hurry up now, 
Lightfoot. I haven’t got Elsie beside me.” 

When the last glimmer of her lover’s carriage had 
disappeared, Mrs. Marion roused herself from a 
pleasant reverie, sighed contentedly, and waiked 
with a slow step into the house. The doors were 
open through from the entry all the way to the 
kitchen, and at the further end of this vista stood 


she might wipe away the tears that had started 
forth afresh at the sound of a kind voice, “Ann Kel- 
ly’s been out to see me this afternoon, and says that 
my mother’s teok worse and can’t live through the 
night. I told her that as seon as you got home I'd 
ask leave to go in town, and she said she would come 
out and stay all night with you. I knew you would 
not keep me from my mother, and she dying.” 

* Certainly not, Katie!” her mistress said. ‘ Go 
right away and get ready. You need not send Ann. 
Say nothing about it, and I can stay here alone to- 
night as well as I have stayed many a night before.”’ 

Katie entered a feeble protest, but her mistreas 
stopped ber with kind peremptoriness, and? bidding 
her hurry to get ready, went herself to change her 
dress. Katie’s sleeping-room was just across the 
entry from her mistress’s, and as the two dressed, 
they talked back and forth. 

** However I shall be able to pay the funeral ex- 
penses and the doctor’s bill, and buy mourning, I 
cannot tell,” wept Katie. 

“* Never fear nor worry about that,” was the kind 
answer. ‘i can help you to pay the funeral expen- 
ses, and the doctor’s bill can wait till Charlie comes 
home. As for mourning, you may just as well wear 
some of mine. There’s a nice bombezine dress, al- 
most as good as new, and a nice crape veil, and a 
bonnet that can easily be altered into fashionable 
shape, anc iwo pairs of very good black silk gloves.” 

** Lord bless you, ma’am!” gaid the grateful Katie. 

~‘* Come out in the morning if you can, and let me 
know how your mother is, or send me word,” Mra. 
Marion said, following the girl to the gate. “If I 
am needed for anything, I will goin. Good-night.” 

Katie echoed the good-night with a blessing added, 
and went weeping down the road; and again Mrs. 
Marion stood at the gate and watched till there was 
nothing to be seen but trees. Then she turned and 
went into her house. 





(Witten for The Flag of our Union.) 
THE HARVEST MONTH. 





BY MRS. C. 0. HATHAWAY. 


And is October here so soon again? 

Looking this morning from my open door, 

O'er the broad landscape varied and fair, 

I saw the blushes in her brunette face, 

The sprinkled glory where her foot had pressed. 
On hill-side woods her autograph I read, 

And traced the brilliant limnings of her pen, 

On ample pages beautiful and rare. 

And thought how, tenderly in moist, green dells, 
Away from frequent human gaze, she guards 
Her sweetest child—the fringy gentian, blue, 
And noting all the favors that she brings, 

And how she holds within her sturdy hand 

The teemng harvest of ripe fruit and grain, 

And crystal goblets filled with rare, red wine — 
The elixir—our summer-wasted strength 

To give us back again, I thought how, like 

A daughter kind, she waiteth on the steps 

Of the decaying year. Born unto him 

In his ripe age, she brings back tokens 

Of the spring, and many an echo sweet 

From summer's past romances; soothing strains 
From her voluptuous, half-forgotten songs. 
Late lingering birds try o'er the early tunes 

Of March, and flowers awake in mid-day hours, 
And laugh, and with the idle winds coquette, 
And all the summer gone seems but a dream. 


She garnishes the paly brow, serene, 

Of her old sire, with wreaths of rarest hues, 

And gent!; twines bright-tinted garlands 

‘Mong his silvering locks. His kingly torm 

She clothes with garments made of richest woof, 
And weaves therein right deftly, with sweet skill, 
Her royal colors. 


O fair October! 
Month of hope’s fruition—kind rewarder 
Of the toil that makes the earth its servitor! 
Looking abroad this morn o‘er the red hills 
And yellow harvest-fields, that were “ made soft 
With summer showers,’'—and *‘ pastures clothed with 
flocks,’ 
My grateful heart, with joy and love replete, 
Devoutly, with the pious Hebrew bard, 
Exclaims, “Thou crown'st the year with thy good- 
ness. 
And all thy paths drop fatness," O our God! 


EFFECT OF MUSIC ON ANIMALS.—Cows are sen- 
sible to the charms of music. In Switzerland, a 
milkmaid or man gets better wages if gifted with a 
good voice, because it is found that a cow will yield 
one-fifth more miik if soothed during the milking by 
a pleasing melody. It might be expected that ele- 
phants would manifest musical taste. On the 10th 
of Prairial, year six, an experimental concert was 
given to Hans and Margaret—a proboscidian pair 
then residing in the Jardin des Plantes. The per- 
formers were all distinguished artists. The effect 
was unmistakable. Melodies in a minor key espe- 
cially touched their elephantine hearts. ‘‘Ca ira” 
fired them with transport; ‘‘Charmante Gabrielle” 
steeped them in languor. The spell, nevertheless, 
did not act alike on both. Margaret became passion- 
ately affectionate; Hans maintained his usual sobri- 
ety of deportment. 








> > 





Katie, just taking the tea off the range. Her mis- 





green and white striped silk was elegant, and set off 
well her sparkling eyes, black hair and bright cheeks; 
and the delicate amber gloves, black lace shawl and | 





light-gray straw bonnet, with a bunch of hops at the , 


tress sauntered out, untying her bonnet as she went. | 

“I asked Mr. Grey to come in to tea,” she began, | 
before she reached the kitchen door; but perceiving 
then that the girl’s face was swollen with weeping, 
she broke off to ask what was the matter. 


“ William, thee knows I never call anybody names ; 
but, William, if the mayor of the city were to come 
to me and say, ‘ Joshua, I want thee to find me the 
biggest liar in #11 Philadelphia,’ I would come to thee 
and put my hand on thy shoulkler, and say to thee, 
‘ William, the mayor wants to see thee.’” 
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BY MATTIE WINFIELD TORREY. 
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This is our mother's birthday ; let us keep 
it with a reverence that shall show how well, 
How truly we all loved her. Time shall reap 
No little lingering moment but shall tell 
Of our remembrance. Surely she will know 
How we are thinking of her here below. 


Sister, let's twine a wreath about the frame 
That holds the picture of her sainted face; 

The lowing eyes smile on us still the same, 
The dear familiar lineaments I trace 

But faintly for the tears that blind me yet, 

While my poor heart is full of sad regret. 


Her kindly voice, whose every tone was sweet; 
Her gentle hand with touch so light and soft; 
I look, and long her ready smile to mect, 
And half I feel her angel touches oft 
In the still watches of the silent night, 
When spirits nearest stoop to mortal sight. 


She spends the day in heaven. O, thank God, 
We have the Christian's faith, the Christian’s trust; 
The rough and rugged pathway He once trod 
Leads upward to the mansions of the just. 
We know, we feel, the life that passed away 
Blooms in the light of heaven's eternal day. 


OUR RACE WITH THE MABEL: 


THE Mabel was a very fast boat. She was built on 
the Clyde by one of the best builders on the river, 
and her model was beautiful. She was cutter-rigged, 
and everything about her seemed made for going 
through the water fast. Then she carried enormous 
sails. Her mast seemed to tower up into the air, like 
a very high steeple on a very small church. Her 
mainsail boom alone would have done as the mast of 
@ boat of her size, but of less pretension, and over 
her mainsail she carried an enormous gaff-topsail. 
Her huil, in fact, was nothing to speak of compared 
with her sails; she was all legs and no body, like a 
great spinning-jenny; and certainly, with a light 
wind, when she could carry all her sail, she did spin 
along—she could not help it. She was a fast boat; 
but it was not that that roused our feelings against 
her, and made it the great ambition of our lives to 
beat the Mabel. There was nothing that we liked 
better than to see a boat trim to look at and to sail 
in; but then the Mabel’s owners were so overbearing 
—s0 horribly overbearing. From the way they talked 
you would have thought that there was no other boat 
on the Frith of Forth but the Mabel, and that she 
could beat the yachts on every other river in the 
world. They had such nasty ways too. When you 
went out of an evening for a pleasure sail, with no 
idea of racing and no desire to beat anybody, the Ma- 
bel would appear from some out-of-the-way bay, and, 
after having lain to, until you had balf-a-mile of 
start, would come after you, swinging along under 
her heavy sails. It was impossible to shake her oft, 
uniess another boat appeared that she would rather 
race. She followed in your wake pertinaciously dog- 
ging you. When you tacked she tacked; when you 
turned home, she followed, until she made up with 
you; and when she passed, and shot ahead, ber crew 
looked as unconcerned as if it was quite an accident 
that they happened to be going the same way as you, 
and as impudent as if they had come after you only 
to make you wild, such small victories being quite 
beneath their notice. Yes! they were very over- 
bearing and very nasty, and we wanted very much 
to beat the Mabel; every one on the Frith of Forth 
wanted to do it, but she was very fast. 

Last year one of my friends owned a small boat of 
the build used by the fishermen on the stormy seas 
of Shetland and Orkney, and built in Shetland for 
him. With twoor three others who had a taste fur 
salt water I joined him to help work the boat. She 
was a very fast sailer for her size, and a good sea-boat 
too; but she was very much smaller than the Mabel, 
and could not in any way be considered her rival, our 
keel being less than twenty-one feet, and the Mabel’s 
more, 80 that at the regattas we sailed in races for 
different classes of boats. But we had seen the Ma- 
bel’s ways, and our indignation was kindled against 
her. We would have done anything to bring down 
her vanity. But the yachting season passed away, 
and the Mabe! won all the races, and her crew be- 
came more overbearing and upsetting than ever. 

But before the winter had gone far a boat was put 
on the stocks, far away in the island of Shetland. 
She was for us, and she was to beat the Mabel. Nev- 
er was the life of a beat-builder made more a burden 
to him, for we were very particular, and gur boat 
was to be brought as near perfection as a boat could 
be brought. Every minute point was canvassed as 
he went along; and his literary powers were taxed 
to the very utmost to describe all that he had done, 
was doing, and was going to do, and to understand 
the written instructions he received, for they were 
many and minute. She was to be called the Brenda. 
Her keel was to be twenty-two feet long, but as ber 
bow and her stern raked forward and aft, she was 
twenty-eight feet ‘ over all.” She was to be rigged 
as a schooner, and decked as far back as the main- 
mast, the rest being left as a cockpit or well. Every 
part of her was to be made of the very best timber. 
When the spring came our yacht was finished. All 
our ideas had taken form and substance and had be- 
come a boat. Our hopes were high, but as yet noth- 
ing was known on the Forth of what was in store, 
and we bided our time. The Mabel was drawn up 





on the beach at Aberdour, and her sails were stored 
away in some outhouse. 

Our boat arrivetl at Granton on the deck of a Shet- 
land steamer, and we were all there to see her put 
into the water. Gently she was lifted over the ship’s 
side. It was a moment of terrible suspense as she 
hung in mid air, for a very slight damage to her 
would have ruined all our hopes. Gently they low- 
ered her, She reached the water; she sat upon it 
like aduck. We took her to her anchorage in the 
harbor, and in the world there is no finer place for 
mooring a boat than the harbor at Granton. A broad 
pier runs out from the shore, protected by two break- 
waters, which spring from the beach about a quarter 
of a mile off on each side, and, running out to the sea, 


termined that the race for smaller boats was certain- 
ly not to be allowed to go on; and our fate was jp be 
finally decided in half an hour by a signal from the 
| commodore’s yacht. The course was to be from the 
| harbor, first round the East Drum Buoy, that is, 
' about two miles to the west up the Frith; then rounda 
flag-boat moored off Aberdour on the other coast; 
then round the West Gunnet Buoy, about four miles 
; to the northeast of Granton, and so home—in all, 
| fifteen miles, and we had drawn the windward, and 
| therefore the best place at the start. 
We waited the halt hour in suspense, hoping that 
the wind would lull just a little, to allay the commo- 
| dore’s fears. When the half hour was nearly out ap 
went the signal to his masthead that we were to go, 





bend round, until they leave only suflicient room for | and we eased our feelings by acheer. We got on our 


ships to passin and out. In the splendid harbor thus 
formed yachts and pleasure boats are very kindly 
permitted to lie, safe from every wind that can blow, 


| oil-skins, for we knew that there was wet work in 


| store for us, and the captain gave orders to take in a 
| reef inthe mainsail-just one. He was not a man 


and consequently both sides of the harbor are full of | that liked sailing with reefs in if he could possibly 


voats lying at anchor. A beautiful sight it is on a | 


bright day that tine harbor, with a crowd of steamers 
clustering round the centre pier, and covered all over 
with rowing and sailing boats, while in the back- 
ground, only five miles away on the other side of the 
river, rises the beautiful outline of the Fifeshire hills. 
In this favored harbor we selected a fine berth and 
moored the Brenda; and then got up her rigging 
and her sails—her mainsail, her foresail, and her jib. 
Then we ballasted her with two tons of iron, and 
made everything about her snug and nice. When 
she was ready, it was only a fortnight from the first 
race of the season. We entered the Brenda, and the 
Mabel was entered too. Though there were several 
other boats entered to sail, all the interest of the race 
was inthe Brenda and the Mabel, and it increased 
day by day. Almost every one was sure that the Ma- 
bel would win, tor she had never been beaten; but 
some few expected, and all hoped, that pride would 
get a fall, and that the Brenda would come in first. 
And all the time we and our boat were quietly and 
steadily training for the rave. We took her out every 
evening to bring her gear into good working order, 
and to study her ways, and to learn to work her 
quickly and with precision. But untortunately the 
weather was not at all what we wished, there was 
nothing but light winds and smooth seas, whereas, 
we wished for a good stift breeze and a rough sea to 
try the Brenda’s strength, and to show us how she 
would behave. Our earnest hope was, that on the 
day of the race, at least,there would bea strong breeze, 
fur we feared that if the wind were light the Mabel 


have them out, but the wind was now very strong. 
When we had laid in our one reef we looked round 
to see how the other boats were to go. They were 
all hard reefed, and, as for the Mabel, she had not 
thought of hoisting her topsails in such a wind, and 
now we found that she had reefed her mainsail until 
it was not half its usual size, but still it was a very 
considerable sail. We all slipped our moorings, and 
took our places on the cable that was stretched across, 
just inside the mouth of the harbor, for us to start 
from, we to windward, the Mabel next, and the other 
two to leeward. All was ready, the starter gave the 
signal, we all slipped and away; the Brenda, though 
she was carrying so much canvas, standing up under 
it as stiff asachurch. We were quickest in getting 
under way, but the Mabel followed only half a boat’s 
length behind, and we rushed out of the harbor to- 
gether into that tempestuous sea. 

For the first two miles our course lay almost due 
west, and, therefore, with a beam wind, and we flew 
along in grand style, rolling away across the waves, 
the Mabel keeping her place just a few yards behind 
us—if anything, losing. When we had reached the 
Drum Buoy, our course lay almost northeast, and, 
therefore, dead against the wind; and we had to lie 
**close-hauled,” and tack to windward. This was 
the Mabel's good-sailing point, and we had only a few 
yards tospare. We hauled our wind,and lay up, and in 
a few seconds the Mabel did the same. It soon be- 
came apparent that, on the new course, she was mak- 





ing up with us—slowly but surely—yard by yard. 
When we put about, for the first time, she was up 


might beat us, and we were almost certain that, ina! with us. We were already lying over, in a way that 
heavy sea, we could walk away trom her, and stand | would have shocked the nerves of a landsman; but 


twice as much asshe could. But the light westerly 
winds continued, and we got very anxious. 

All this time we had never seen tbe Mabel. She 
was over on the other side of the Frith, having her 
tackle overhauled, and getting her bottom scraped 
and blackleaded, that she might slip through the wa- 
ter easily. The night betore the race came, and the 
weather worse than ever—the sea as smooth as glass 
and not a ripple to be seen anywhere. The five who 
were to be the racing crew all slept in the captain’s 
lodging overlooking the harbor, and we lay down to 
sleep more anxious than ever. Many atime during 
the night one and another rose and looked out at the 
window to see if there were any signs of wind, but 
morning broke and still it was quite calm, or only an 
occasional “ catspaw”’ running over the water. 
Break fast time came, and it was still the same. 

We sat down to breakfast—the tive of us, moody 
and awfully silent for us—the captain sitting at the 
foot of the table, with an eyeon his plate and the 
other out at the window. The conversation lagged, 
and what there was of it was all about the calm. 
The captain suddenly stopped eating, and directed 
both of his eyes out at the window. Without saying 
a word he rose and got the telescope. We all louked 
round, and saw a thin black line, extending over the 
water right along the horizon away to the northeast. 
The telescope made nothing of it. It grew broader 
and broader, and we knew that it was wind coming. 
In the harbor under our windows there was a puff 
from the west, and then, alter a little, another from 
the east, and then all was calm again and the air felt 
very heavy, but the dark line grew broader and broad- 
er, and was covering the whole sea. Its nearer edge 
came within a mile of us and nearer still. We heard 
a low moaning sound and it came nearer still. We 
felt a puff, and it was calm again—then another puff 
and a harder one, and a harder still. The windows 
rattled; the boats in the harbor turned their bow- 
sprits to the northeast; the sea rose ina hurry, and 


we had a strong breeze blowing, and getting stronger } 


every minute. With us there was no more breakfast 
eaten, and all was excitement and joy. Even now, 
the Mabel could not carry her topsails, and it was 
them that we feared, for we had none. If the breeze 
would ouly increase a little more we should be sure to 
win. In boisterous good spirits we rowed off to the 
Brenda and hoisted her sails. She was ready long 
before the time of starting. Several of the boats 
that had been previously entered tor the race had 
been withdrawn, but the Mabel and two others were 
getting ready to go out, and all the boats in the har- 
bor were dancing about merrily on the waves, for the 
wind was still increasing and a gale was now blowing. 

Half an hour before the time appointed for the 
start our captain went on board the starter’s yacht, 
to learn what the course was to be and to draw lots 
for places at starting. In a few minutes he came 
back with his tace very long. When we got the news 
out of him, it was that perhaps the races were not to 





come off that day, as the commodore was afraid that 





we might not be able to siand the gale. It was de- 


| our captain gave the word to sbake out our reef—that 


one reef. In afew seconds the reef-points were all 
loose; then a good haul at the halyard, another at 
the main-tack, and we were under full sail. We 
watched anxiously to see whether the Mabel would 
still go ahead. She was alongside of us, and to wind- 
ward, for she sailed closer to the wind than wecould, 
and still she went from us. We were often sailing 
gunwale under and so was she; and still she forged 
ahead, the spray flying over both of us with every 
wave. And so we beat to windward tor four miles, 
the Mabel rather increasing her relative speed as we 
got into the smoother water near the other coast. 

We ran into the beautiful bay of Aberdour, and 
rounded the flag boat anchored there to mark 
our course, having been but about an hour anda 
quarter—the Mabel leading by sixty or seventy yards. 
And pow our turn wascome. From the flag-boat 
our course lay southwest for five miles, and, there- 
fore, we sailed with a cross-sea- no child’s play on 
such aday. Three of our crew were put down below 
into the cabin, and told to remain as quiet as possi- 
ble, and make the most of it; and we prepared 
for the tug of war. The sea was pretty smooth at 
first, under the shelter of the coast; but, as we went 
out, it became rougher. We sailing dryly, but the 
Mabel was evidently feeling it, and we were making 
upon her fast. By the time we had run two miles 
on that course we were up with her; and we saw 
that she was laboring heavily, and the crew baling 
with all their might, for she was taking in too much 
water for comfort. Atthe point we had now reached, 
the shore on the north side of the Frith of Forth 
bends away far to the northward, forming Kirkaldy 
Bay; we had, therefore, no protection from the full 
force of the wind and waves. The seas struck us 
more and more heavily; many of them seemed to go 
right over the Mabel, and she was falling far astern. 
The race was really over, and the great Mabel beaten. 
She put about, and ran in shore to repair damages, 
and to bale; and we kept on our course rejoicing, and 
with a cloud of incense—in the shape of tobacco- 
smoke—curling up from the cabin. 

As for the other two boats, they were far behind. 
We rounded the West Gunnet Buoy and lay for 
home, our course being southwest, and dead before 
the wind. We spread our sails out “ goose-wings,” 
that is to say, one on the port-side of the boat, and 
the other on the starboard, and ran before the wind 
smoothly and quietly—faster than the waves. Ina 
very short time, we shot into Granton Harbor, hav- 
ing run fifteen miles—four of them to windward—in 
two hours and twelve minutes. The next boat was 
eight minutes behind us; and the third thirty-six 
minutes later. The Mabel did not sail the whole 
course, aud came in some time after, crestfallen and 
beaten. 

It is a bad thing to be vain, for then you cannot 
stand failure. Tie Mabe! had been always victori- 
ous, and could not stand defeat. After her race with 
us, her owners sold her. She is no longer a terror to 
the Frith of Forth. 


A SINGLE GENTLEMAN, 


{CONTINUED FROM PAGE 711] 

But Mr. Ballipbant was not affected anyways similar, 
He merely shut himself in his room, silently scorn- 
ful; and I, feelin’ likewise, just cooked me a red her- 
rin’ as if nothing had bappened; and after I had 
cleared up my brefkast things, I went out into my 
little back place, to doa bit of washin’ to ease my 
mind, as it might be. 

I could hear plain enough that Mr. Goliah was 
worse, for his pankin’ reached me in the wash-house, 
and I felt sure I should be called for directly, but I 
am one of those parties who prefers to be sought af- 
ter when wanted, and not to put myself forward only 
to get snubbed for good intentions. ‘ Let him pank,” 
thinks I. ‘* Glad enough his father’ll be presently to 
go down on his bended knees for a little motherly ad- 
vice, for all his bein’ a medical man, of which I have 
my doubts.” 

All of a sudden, there came such a tremendous ex- 
plosion, I thought the whole house had blowed up, 
As soon as I recovered myself, in I ran—and there 
was all the Gillyflowers troopin’ into my passage, 
and the house like washin’-day for steam, 

*] thought I would run round and tell you that all 
your front-room windows is blowed out,” Mrs. Mer- 
vin says, very acrimonious; ‘ and I do hope it’ll be a 
warnin’ to you not to take in any more menageries, 
to bring disgrace on the Row.” 

Without disdainin’ her a reply, I rushed up stairs 
to my bedroom above Mr. Bulliphant’s room, and 
there such a sight met my eyes as twenty pounds 
would scarcely replace. The floor-boards was ripped 
up in all directions; my washandstand entirely dis- 
abled, the chamber-ware being broke in pieces be- 
yond rivets tomake good; my family tour-poster, my 
own mother’s gift, desolated into a ruin; the chest of 
drawers blowed to atoms; not a bit of my lookin’- 
glass left big enough to see yourself in; and the very 
towel mutilated into a rag. “ This will all go down 
in the bill,” thinks I; ‘‘and a comfort it is that Mr. 
Bulliphant is a gentleman.” 

There was a hole made in my floor big enough to 
look into the room below, or fall through, for that 
matter, and when I had taken account of the dam- 
age done, I made bold to look down into Mr. Bulli- 
phant’s room. Mr. Bulliphant was lying on the 
floor apparently senseless. All I could see of Mr. 
Goliah was his head up against the fender of the fire- 
place; and such a disgraceful state as the room was 
in, nobody would believe. 

“ This is a very solemn thing, mum,” I says to Mrs. 
Mervin, who had come into my room without being 
asked, ‘and I hope it’ll teach us all a lesson.”’ 

“Ah,’’ she says, lookin’ down into the room, “ pore 
dear! However, mum, it’sa debt we must all pay, 
for that matter, and I only hope you'll get your 
money.” 

‘* Well,” I says to myself, ‘he’s long past feelin’ 
now, pore mortal; and ten shillin’ couldn’t be dear 
for layin’ him out, there bein’ such a quantity ot 
him, and in such small pieces—’twould look a mere 
nothing in the bill.” 

“It’s murder, safe enough,” I says to the Gilly- 
flowers, who came swarmin’ into the room like bees. 
‘*You’d better go for the pelice, some of you, for I 
can see his head again’ the grate, and his body mast 
be blowed into powder.” 

‘* Well,” Mrs. Mervin says, as pleasant as a vine- 
gar-cruet, ‘it’s only to be expected of parties lettin’ 
lodgins who don’t understand the business. Go tor 
the pelice, by all means, and I do hope strict inquiry 
will be made.” 

Just as the pelice came, I could see Mr, Bullipbant 
comin’ to, through the ceilin’, of which I was very 
glad, though I thought there was money enough 
about him to have paid all expenses, if otherwise. 

“Tt’s all right ,” he said, kind of impatient talkin’ 
to the door, where the peliceman was hammerin’. 
‘*1’ll pay for everythin’.” 

1t did my heart good to hear him speak up so bold. 

** Open the door, or I shall force it,” the peliceman 
made request. 

**O, I'll open it fast enough, my good man,” said 
Mr. Bulliphant quite cool, undoin’thedoor. ‘ Now, 
then, Mr. Peliceman, what might you please to 
want? ”’— just as bold as 1’m sayin’ it to you. 

‘* This is a very ugly business,” the peliceman says. 

* Horrid!” says Mr. Bullipbant. ‘It'll cost me 
over a hundred pound.”’ 

* You wont get off for that,” the peliceman makes 
answer; ‘ the law don’t fine for murder.” 

‘* Marder?’ says my respectable lodger. ‘‘ Why, 
whoever dreamed of such a thing?” 

“It is my dooty to inform you that all you says will 
be prodvoced again’ you at your trile,” the peliceman 
says kindly. 

Inever thought Mr. Bulliphant had gone for to 
murder his son, and now I felt sure if he had done it, 
as there could be no doubt with his head in the fen- 
der, that it was pure accident. 

** This is a very sad thing,” the peliceman goes on, 
takin’ up pore Mr. Goliah’s head out of the grate. 
“Drop that!” says Mr. Bullipbant very sharp; 
‘* that’s my property.”—Only to think of his speakin’ 
80 unfeelin’ of his scn.—"* Why, you don’t mean to 
say you suspect --’? And he stops, and then laughs. 
“This is alittle more than suspicion,” the pelice- | 
man makes reply, pickin’ up the head again, an‘ | 
wrappin’ it in his pocket-handkerchief; ‘and ae | 
s00n a8 convenient, perhaps you'll come along with 
me.” 

“O, this is too much!” says Mr. Bulliphant. 
‘““Why, that’s all that’s left of my new Sian Man 
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HINDOO JUGGLE 
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with the pryin’ of an inquisitive old bag of a woman ” 
(O, how base are men lodgers!); ‘‘ and work in secret, 
like a household burglar, for fear some one should 
forestall the invention in this country. I had got 
bim to work like a lamb, when, just as he boiled this 
mornin’,and the steam comin’ out of his hat like 
anythin’ I remembered I had screwed down the sate- 
ty valve in his left ear overnight; and before I could 
get to undo it, he went off like a powder magazine, 
and nearly blew me out of the window. And I can’t 
get another man over in less than a couple of months, 
and by that time they will be all over the country.” 

* Well,” thinks I, ‘‘ there is ten shillin’ clean gone 
out of my pocket, for certain; but I feel sure Mr. 
Bulliphant will not see me deprived of my rights, if 
60 be as I make proper mention.” 

I always speak as I find, and Mr. Bulliphant isa 
real gentleman, whatever the Gillyflowers say 
through envy and malice, bein’ empty; and he paid 
up square, even to half-a-crown for the peliceman, as 
suitable to his station in life. 





HINDOO JUGGLERS. 


One of the men took a large earthern vessel with a 
capacious mouth, filled it with water and turned it 
upside down, when all the water flowed out, but the 
moment it was placed with the mouth upward it be- 
came always full. He then emptied it, allowing any 
one to inspect it who chose. This being done he 
designated one of the party to fillitup. Still when 
he reversed the jar nota drop of water flowed, and 
upon turning it, to our astonishment, it was empty. 
These and similar deceptions were several times re- 
peated; although any one of us who chose were al- 
lowed to upset the vessel when full, which we did 
many times. Upon reversing it no water was to be 
seen, and yet no appearance of any having escaped. 
I examined the jar carefully when empty, but detect- 
ing nothing, I was allowed to retain and fill it my- 
self; still, upon taking it up all was void within; so 
that bow the water had disappeared, and where it 
had been conveyed, were problems that none of us 
were able to expound. The vessel employed by the 
jugglers on this occasion was the common earthen- 
ware of the country very roughly made, and in or- 
der to convince us that it had not been specially made 
for the purpose of aiding his clever deceptions he 
permitted it to be broken in our presence. The frag- 
ments were then handed round for our inspection. 
A large basket was produced in which was puta lean, 
hungry parish slut. After the lapse of about a min- 
ute the basket was removed and she appeared with 
a litter of puppies. These were again covered, and 
on raising the magic basket a goat was presented to 
our view. This was succeeded bya pig in the full 
vigor of its existence, but which, after being covered 
for the usual time, appeared with its throatcut. It 
was, however, soon restored to life under the mysti- 
cal shake of the wicker covering. 

What rendered these changes so extraordinary was, 
that no one stood near the basket but the juggler, 
who raised and covered the animals with it. When 
he concluded his exploits there was nothing to be 
seen under it, and what became of the different ani- 
mals which figured in this singular deception was a 
question which puzzled all. 

A man now took a small bag of brass balls which be 
threw into the open air to the number of thirty-five. 
None of them appeared to return. When he had 
discharged the last there was a pause for at least a 
minute. He then made a variety of motions with 
his hand, and at the same time grunted forth a sort 
of barbarous chant. In a few seconds the balls were 
seen to fall one by one until the whole were replaced 
n the bag; this was repeated at least half a dozen 
times. No one was allowed tocome under him while 
this interesting juggle was performed. 

A gaunt-looking Hindoo then stepped forward and 
declared that he would swallow a snake; opening a 
box he produced a “cobra di capello” no less than 
five feet long and as big as an infant’s wrist. He 
stood apart at some distance from us, and like his 
predecessors would not allow any one to approach him 
80 that the deception appeared no longer equivocal. 
He then, as it appeared to us, took the snake, and 
putting the tail into bis mouth, gradually lowered 
it into his stomach until nothing but his head ap- 
peared to project between his lips, when with a sud- 
den gulp, he seemed to complete the process of deg- 
lutition, and to secure the odious reptile within his 
After the expiration of a few seconds, he 
opened his mouth and gradually drew forth the 
snake, which he replaced in the box. 

The next thing that engaged our attention wasa 
feat of dexterity altogether astonishing. An elderly 
woman, the upper part of her body entirely uncov- 
ered, presented herself to our notice, and taking a 
bamboo twenty feet long placed it upright on a flat 
stone, and, without any other support, climbed it 
with surprising agility. Having done this, she stood 
up with one foot on the top of the bamboo, balanc- 
ing all the while. Round her waist she had a girdle 
in which was fastened an iron socket. Springing 
from her upright position on the bamboo she threw 
herself horizontally torward with such exact preci- 
sion that the top of the pole entered the socket of 
her iron zone, and in this position she spun herself 
round with a velocity that made me giddy to look at 
her,the bamboo appearing all the while as if supported 
by some supernatural agent. 





backwards until the heels touched her shoulders, and | 


She turned her legs | 


tations 80 rapidly that the outline of her body was 
lost to the eye, and she looked like a revolving ball. 
Having pertormed other feats equally extraordinary, 
she slid down the elastic shatt, and raising it project- 
ed it to a distance from her without the application 
of her hands. The next performer spread upon the 
ground a cloth about the size of a sheet. Aftera 
while it seemed gradually raised, and upon taking it 
up there appeared three pine-apples growing under 
it, which were cut and presented to the spectators. 
This is considered a common juggle, and yet it is per- 
fectly inexplicable. 





@ur Curious Department. 
(Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 

PAPER COLLARS.—Do you wear paper collars? 
Some folks must use them extensively, for they con- 
stitute a tolerably important item in American man- 
ufactures. There are some forty fact«ries in the 
States devoted to their production, and one alone of 
these turned out during the last year sixteen millions 
of collars. The process of making them is simple 
enough, Piles of sheets of paper of the proper qual- 
ity are placed under a punching machine; a die de- 
scends and cuts out the shapes wholesale. Then the 
separate pieces are strengthened by a scrap of cloth 
where the button-holes are to come, and the holes 
are punched at a band-press. Then they are em- 
bossed or otherwise stamped to imitate the texture 
and stitching of their linen progenitor, and lastly 
they are folded and curled into shape. A fidgety 
tourist, an American, lately declared that paper col- 
lars had completely spoilt the pleasure of his ram- 
blings. Wherever he went, collars met his too sensi- 
tive eye; the court-yards of hotels were strewn with 
them in all stages of destruction, worn, torn, soiled 
and spoiled. He found them under seats in waiting- 
rooms, in shady haunts and quiet nooks; trod them 
under foot at picnics and gatherings, and encountered 
them bestrewed over every scene he sought to enjoy. 
This poor man was to be pitied, not on account of the 
collars, but for the perturbable condition of his mind. 
There are many like him. 





TO PRESERVE FRESH MEAT.—A cheap and simple 
way to preserve fresh meat has been devised by Pro- 
fessor Gamgee of England. The animal about to be 
killed is made to inhale carbonic oxide gas; is then 
slaughtered; and the carcass when dressed is hung 
up in an air-tight receiver which is filled with the 
same gas, and, in addition, a small quantity of sul- 
phurous acid gas. In this the carcass is left for from 
twenty-four to forty-eight hours. It may then be 
cut up; and if hung in a dry atmosphere, the meat 
will keep for three months or more, and at the end of 
that time will be as palatable and wholesome as meat 
killed in the ordinary way. The trials to which it 
has been subjected leave little or no room to doubt 
the success of the method. In June of 1867, some 
beef was sent to New York which had been killed by 
Professor Gamgee’s method in March; and, when ex- 
amined in the middle of July, was found to have un- 
dergone 80 little change that a butcher thought it 
had been killed about three days. Mutton has under- 
gone a similar test; and there is the further evidence 
by competent chemists that the meat is not in the 
least injared by the treatment above described. If 
it can be carried out on a great scale, it might ena- 
ble us to get fresh beef from South America and from 
Australia. 





SAGACITY OF ELEPHANTS.—Elepbants in peace 
and war know their duty, and are more obedient to 
the word of command than many rational beings. 
It is said they can travel on an emergency, two hun- 
dred miles in forty-eight hours; but will hold out for 
@ month at the rate of forty or fifty miles a day, with 
cheerfulness and alacrity. I performed wany long 
journeys upon an elephant, given by Ragobah to 
Colonel Keating; nothing could exceed the sagacity, 
docility and affection of this noble quadruped; if I 
stopped to enjoy a prospect, he remained immovable 
until my sketch was finished; if I wished for ripe 
mangoes growing out of the common reach, he se- 
lected the most fruitful branch, and breaking it off 
with his trunk, offered it to the driver for the compa- 
ny in the houdah, accepting of any part given to 
himself, with a respectful salaam, by raising his trunk 
three times above his head, in the manner of the ori- 
ental obeisance, and as often did he express his 
thanks by a murmuring noise. When a bough ob- 
structed the houdah, he twisted his trunk around 
it, and though of considerable magnitude, broke 
it off with ease, and often gathered a leafy branch, 


around him, by waving it with his trunk; he gen- 
erally paid a visit to the tent-door during break- 
fast, to procure sugar, candy or fruit, and to be 
cheered by the encomiums and caresses he deservedly 
met with; no spaniel could be more innocently play- 
ful, or fonder of those who noticed him, than this 
docile animal, who on particular occasions appeared 
conscious of his exaltation above the brute creation. 





A MONOMANIAC.—A _ strange character well 
known in Kentucky as “ Live-forever Jones,” lately 
died there. He came from a good family and has able 
and respectable relations now living. Asearly as the 
age of twenty, be began to show signsof monomania, 
that by fasting and prayer he might live forever. A 
curious feature of his insanity was his being a stand- 
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ing candidate for whatever office was to be tilled, from 
member of the State Legislature to President, and 
he made several journeys to Washington to claim the 


grasping her ankles in ber Lands, continued her ro- | office to which he supposed himself elected. 
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[We shall be pleased to receive communications from 
brethren in all parts of the world.) 
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GRAND ROYAL ARCH CHAPTER. 

At the annual meeting of the Grand Royal Arch 
Chapter of Massachusetts, held at the Masonic Tem- 
ple in this city last week, the following were elected 
officers for the year ensuing: 

Henry Chickering, Pittsfield, Grand High Priest. 

A. W. Chapman, Boston, Deputy Grand High 
Priest. 

Jonathan P. Folsom, Lowell, Grand King. 

Charles H. Norris, Salem, Grand Scribe. 

Peter C, Jones, Boston, Grand Treasurer. 

‘Thomas Waterman, Boston, Grand Secretary. 


And the following were appointed officers: 


Z. H. Thomas, Jr., Grand Captain of the Host. 
A. C. Blethen, Grand Principal Pioneer. 
Daniel Upton, Grand Royal Arch Captain. 
Joseph C. Williams, Grand Master Third Veil. 
John A. Lee, Grand Master Second Veil. 
George Robinson, Grand Master First Veil. 
Revs. John P. Robinson, George L. Hunt, John 
W. Dadmwan, Grand Chaplains. 
E. F. Gay, William Merriam, Grand Stewards. 
Marlboro Williams, Grand Lecturer. 
George H. Pike, Grand Tiler. 





NEW YORK KNIGHTS TEMPLARS. 


The 55th annual meeting of the Grand Command- 
ery of the State of New York was held at Kone Lodge 
rooms, New York city, last week, when the following 
Sir Knights were elected to office: 

Sir Jobn A. Lefferts, K. E. Grand Commander. 

Sir Henry Clay Preston, V. E. Deputy Grand Com- 
mander. 

Sir George Babcock, E. Grand Generallissimo. 
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EUROPEAN FRUITS. 





The peach is one of the most aristocratic of natural- 


day in Ispahan, just after bathing, and on the cool 
edge of a marble fountain. Put ona green silk and 
cloth of gold turban, a white cashmere dressing- 
gown, # yataghan and red turned-up slippers, read a 
poem of Hafiz, and then eat a peach. You'll find 
that will be something like a peach, and the flavor 
will be as different from the ordinary flavor as a po- 
tato eaten from the fingers differs from a potato 
eaten from a fork. The peaches grown at Montreuil, 
near Paris, are incomparable. They are overflowing 
with juice, and their scent and flavor are not easily 
forgotten, The people. of that village have grown 
peaches for centuries, and they know exactly how to 
produce them of a sumptuous size and of the fullest 
tiavor. The Mignonne, the first peach in Paris, ap- 
pears at the end of July; but the Teton de Venus, 
which ripens towards the close of August, is the 
queen ofall. At Metz they make a wine of peaches, 
which, when it is old, is rather puzzling to the connois- 
sieur, and by no means despicable. The French 
cook peaches “ cuites a [eau comme des aufs a la 
coque; they brandy them as the Americans do; they 
dry them, they make ices of them, they manufacture 
from them marmalade, a preserve and a paste. 

Who that has travelled in France but must re- 
member those four beautiful families of plums, the 
Reine Claades, the Mirabelles, the Prunes de Mon- 
sieur, and the Prunes de Sainte Catherine! What is 
80 perfect as, what more honeyed than, ared freckled 
sunny greengage on which the wasps have bitten 
their custom-house mark of approval? Honey in- 
deed, but what honey! ‘The fruit is a ripe bag of 
preserve, hermetically sealed, hanging ready to our 
hand. Nothing can be more delicious than a Reine 
Claude in Switzerland, that has dropped from a 
hedgerow tree, and dried in the open sun. The 
largest and best French prunes come from Touraine, 
and these of Antes and of Lorraine are also celebra- 
ted. The brignoles trom Provence are specially 
famous; they are small clear red plums, tirm-fleshed 
and sweet. With the outer skin and the stone re- 
moved, the Mirabelles of Metz are also to be com- 

ded as excellent. The French brandy the Mi- 





Sir Robert N. Brown, E. Grand Captain-G al 

Rev. Sir Charles H. Platt, E. Grand Prelate. 

Sir Frank L. Stowell, E. Grand Senior Warden. 

Sir William B. Crandell, E. Grand Junior Warden. 

Sir John S. Perry, E. Grand Treasurer. 

Sir Robert Macoy, E. Grand Recorder. 

Sir Mead Belden, E. Grand Standard Bearer. 

Sir A. E. Lytle, E. Grand Sword Bearer. 

Sir James A. Reed, E. Grand Warden. 
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THE Pore as A MAsOoN.—A Sicilian Lodge pre- 
tends to have discovered the record of the initiation 
of Pio Nono asa F , and pablishes a photo- 
graph of the successor of the apostle in Masonic 
regalia. As the pope has excommunicated the Free- 
masons, there would seem to be a terrible uncertain- 
ty about his future state if the alleged discovery is a 
fact. It has often been stated that the pope was 
formerly a Mason, and the above seems to throw 
much light on thesubject; yet we hope, for the honor 
of the fraternity, that he never received the degrees. 
It seems to us that if he had, he would not have 
issued such @ tr di blast against Masons as 
the one that recently came from his hands. The 
teachings of a Lodge would have tempered his mind 
and manners. He would know that there was much 
good and no evil in the rites of Masonry—that Ma- 
sons are friends to Christianity, and not its enemies. 
However, the pope is no more intolerant than hun- 
dreds of Protestant ministers who are near us at 
home, and who would gladly wash out the whole 
fraternity, if they had the power. Thank Heaven, 
they are powerless in the matter of our destruction. 
They can bark but uot bite. 











MASONIC UTILITY. 


Some have doubted the utility of Masonry because 
of its secrecy. This but shows how common it is tor 
men to think superticially. 1s the earth an objection 
to the diamond? Is the material which we find 
mixed with the ore an objection to the metal? The 
earth, and the material connected with the precious 
stone and the metal, have their use, but they are 
neither the stone nor the metal. They are but the 
surroundings, and denote the presence of valuable 
treasure. The secrets of Masonry are not Masonry, 
any more than a man’s clothing is the man himself; 
the physical body is not the man; that body denotes 
the presence of a divine principle of life within, which 
we denominate the soul. The secrets of Masonry 
may be compared toa cloud which envelops the in- 
stitution, and which is penetrable by those who are 
instructed; but the spirit, the essence of the institu- 
tion, lies back of all these. 








MASONIC CONVERSATION.—Prudence is ever de- 
manded in the management of all conversations on 
Masonic matters in the presence of strangers not 
Masons, and care should always be taken that the 
reputation and honor of the fraternity have no 
chance to suffer froma s any edinenetions in our speech. 


A MAsonic anapelte Secuie Hall at Preston, 
Georgia, was lately destroyed by tire. 
and furniture of the Lodge were lost. 





rabelles and the Reine Claude. Stewed prunes are 
delicious and very wholesome. We must not forget 
how often Shakspeare speaks of them, and that Mas- 
ter Slender fought a master of fence for a dish of 
them; three venus making the rub. 

But after all, what can equal a good pear, for a real 
meal of fruit? How it dissolves on being touched by 
the teeth! What a flavor it has! What a vast dit- 
terence between a melting Swan’s egg, and a Beurre, 
or a Marie Louise, yet how impossible to describe the 
difference in words, however subtle. How richly 
meilow a Windsor pear is, yet how unlike a Berga- 
mot, and still there is to both flavors a common 
generic character. France is the special land of 
pears, and French gardeners glory in the doyenne, 
the beurre (butter) the Cresyanne and the St. Ger- 
main. The good Christian, the Rousselet, the Mes- 
sire Jean and the enormous Virgouleuse are also 
admirable sorts. For drying and stewing, they use 
chiefly the Martin-sec and the Catilliard; the dried 
pears of Reims are also famous in Paris. The French 
preserve pears in brandy, and they use them for 
marmalade, and for jelly too, but not often. Per- 
sons with weak digestions eat them with sugar, 
or half cooked and then sugared. 

Quinces, the fruit of which the Irishman wished 
his apple pie to be entirely composed, only come to 
table in the shape of ratatia, marmaluale or jelly. 
In Paris, the quince jelly from Macon and Orleans 
bears a high name. 

Melons of late years have reached England in great 
numbers, from Spain, and have become cheap. The 
smooth green melons from Andalusia are exceeding- 
ly good and deliciously sweet. The French make a 
sort of hors d'cwuvre, or potage of melon, and eat it 
with butter or milk. The sweet melons of Maita and 
Honfleur have a good name. The green-fleshed 
water melons of Provence are also commended as 
cool, juicy and refreshing; but they have not much 
flavor. The French eat melon with pepper and salt, 
oftener than with sugar; sometimes with sugar and 
vinegar, usually sticking cinnamon and cloves into 
the flesh of it to flavor it. It is then eaten with the 
bouilli. 

The oranges of Provence and Italy have little of 
the delicious scent of the golden Portuguese truit. 
The French, who are too delicate to set to work at 
dessert and flay their oranges in a a hearty way, pre- 
fer the fruit sliced into a P d with 
sugar, orange flower water and half. @ glass of bran- 
dy. This mess should be made several hours before 
dinner, to draw out its full flavor. But nothing can 
be so good as a high-bred, thin-skinned orange, the 
yellow peel removed, its white kid stripped off, and 
the delicious juice left in the quarters, which a silver 
knife has decimated. 

But let us close with the emperor of all fruit—the 
Anana—the Weet-Indian pine, bossy as bullion, with 
gray bloom on its thorny leaves. The French make 
exquisite bonbons of it, a liquor and a lemonade. 
They eat the pine with sugar, wine or brandy. They 
flavor creams and ices with it. For ourselves, we 
would as soon smell a pine aseat one. The fragrance 
is delicious, the taste not so preeminent. It may be 
heretical to say this—it would bave been so at least 
when pines cost several guincas each; but when 





The jewels | every Whitechapel lad can buy aslice of pine fur a 
| halfpenny, we feel loss ashamed of ourselves. 
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them up on the reef and then high and dry on the 
beach. I was conscious all the time of a strange, 
giddy feeling, which seemed to be occasioned by the 
odors from the land, and as I went up from the reef 
to the soil and drew near to the cocoanut grove near 
the landing, this feeling overpowered me, my strength 
seemed to have left me all atonce, I felt a tingling 
pain in my legs, and fell helpless to the ground. I 











{Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
HARVEST. 


BY MARIA JOHNSON BISHOP. 





Autumn's crimson banner, beaming, 
Sammer's victories maintain, 

O’er her heaped-up rampart streaming, 
Hoarded fruit and golden grain. 


Wintry storms in distance stooping, 
Scarce o’er shade the amber dye, 
And their lightest cohorts, trooping, 
Beat with golden plume the sky. 


Maple woods in crimson burning, 
Glory shed on bush and brier; 

Festooned wreaths, tp jewels turning, 
Diadem the oak with fire. 


Fields, impearled with summer's treasure, 
Fall before the reaper's blow, 

And, with songs of unfeigned pleasure, 
Homeward mark the harvest go. 


Nature now, like Levite, kneeling, 
To her God an ark would rear, 

And, benevolence revealing, 
Would wipe off the orphan's tear. 


Come, for God a banquet spreadeth— 
Call the widow as a guest, 

Gently there, the stranger leadeth, 
Comforteth the poor oppressed. 


Bind the sheaf, then, joyful reaper; 
But the gleanings of thy field 

Are the Lord's; for yon pale weeper 
Scattered ears did autumn yield. 


Seek thy clustering vine with pleasure, 
Rich reward of well spent care; 

Hold! that topmost bough’s lone treasure— 
‘Tis thy God—the orphan's share. 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


Leaves from the Arethusa’s Log. 


No. 21. 


BY W. H. MACY. 


RADACK CHAIN.—WATERING AT OCEAN 
ISLAND.—INCIDENTS OF THE RUN TO SYD- 
NEY, N.S. W. 

WE continued working to the eastward until we 
were in longitude 170 degrees east, but the captain, 
not wishing to visit the Sandwich Islands, determined 


to leave this ground early, and finish out the season | 
among the groups, recruiting at some island where | 


he could drive a barter trade, in which our stock of 
tobacco and cloth could be made available. Up to 
the middle of August we had taken about five hun- 
dred barrels since leaving Strong’s Island. In com- 
pany with our old consort, the Leonidas, we steered 
to the southward, working down through those in- 
tricate and dangerous archipelagoes known as the 
Radack and Ralick chains of islands, where we car- 
ried sail days, and lay to nights with two men in the 
foretopmast cross-trees, and all the rest of the watch 
above the rail. Ragged reefs of coral, little more 
than flush with the surface of the sea, stretched here 
and there in unexpected directions, and sunken 


rocks waylaid us at every turn. At times we seemed | 


to be embayed among these dangers, seeming the 
more formidable from the unpronounceable Russian 
names on the charts, while ever and anon a green 


islet with cocoanut trees popped into view, as if it | 


had been forced up from the depths of the sea, while 
we had been looking for hidden dangers in another 
quarter of the horizon, and two or three canoes would 
dodge out from a lagoon, whence the only passage of 
egress seemed to us to have been by a submarine 
route under the reef of rocks. The old saying among 
us, ‘‘ Where there’s a cocoanut tree there’s a Kana- 
ka,” though not infallible, held good through ai) this 
labyrinth. Sperm whales were seen several times, 
and in one instance we took two smal! whales and 
cut them with canoes alongside of us from a pretty 
little island, nestled among ugly reefs,which stretched 
out like antennz to draw luckless mariners into de- 
struction. What it was called by the Russian offi- 
cers I cannot now remember, but the name itself 
‘was ragged enough to bring a ship up, all standing. 
We were not sorry when we had wound our way 
clear of these perils without accident, and emerged 
into a comparatively open sea. 

We struck the equator between the longitudes of 
Ocean and Picasant Islands, where we got a “cut” 
of a hundred and fifty barrels, and stood in under 
the lee of Ocean Island to get a few casks of water. 
We bargained with one of the white ‘‘ beach-comb- 
ers ” to fill them by contract at so many heads of to- 
bacco for each cask. I went ashore in the boat, with 

the second mate, having the casks in tow. We rolled 


was surprised, and rather indignant withal, to per- 
ceive that Mr. Dunham was laughing at me. 

“« Ah!” said he, “‘ it’s well for you that you came 
ashore. “ It’s time we all had a land cruise anda 
good run among the fruit trees. We shal! all be 
co for this day’s work.” 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 








said he. ‘ That’s what we call it. 


it does you now. 
will feel better than ever.” 
His prediction proved true. 


felt stronger and fresher than when I ianded. 


from which they were to be filled. 
asked, ‘‘ Where is the water?” 


is away up inland, in a sort of cave under ground.” 

“Is that the only fresh water here?” I inquired. 

“ That’s all,” said he. 
bring it down. Here’s some of ’em; they’re begin- 
ning to muster now.” 

To my turther astonishment, bis “gang,” as he 
termed them, were all of the female “ persuasion.” 

* You don’t mean to say that these women are go- 
ing to lug all this water two or three miles?” 

“ Yes, certainly,” said he. ‘Tne men are too lazy 
to do any such drudgery, and think women were born 
expressly for it, and not fit for much else. Besides, 
only women are allowed to enter the water-cave. 
Gentlemen are not admitted.” 

Each of these women brought some half a dozen 
cocoanut shelis, slung with short strings, so as to be 
carried, two or three in each hand. 

** Why don’t you get the ship’s buckets?” I asked. 

**O, they don’t want buckets,” said Dan; *‘ they 
wouldn’t use ’em if they had ’em. You must let ’em 
work in their own way.” 

They did work their own way; and all day long, 
and day after day, for it took them several days to 
fill twenty casks, the battalion of women, in Indian 
file, could be seen on their winding way as they car- 
ried their burdens to the beach, inverted their cocoa- 
nut shells over the tunnel, and retraced their weary 
Steps to the subterranean pool, while the men louked 
complacently on, and Dan, the contractor, lay drunk 
the best part of the time on fire-water of his own 
manufacture. 

As a consequence of bis carelessness, he was obliged 
to fill four or tive casks the second time, as we found 
the water salt on taking it on board, and the captain 
refused to pay the tobacco until he had fulfilled his 
contract. It was evident the women had gone astray 
in their wanderings, and filled some of their shells at 
| the ocean instead of at the inland lake. 

The manufacture of intoxicating liquor follows 
close upon the advent of white men as settlers or 
dwellers among savage tribes; indeed the sight of a 
| whiskey still would have been as satisfactory evi- 
| dence to the shipwrecked mariner of the presence of 
civilized men, as, it is said, was that of the gallows. 
With a rude apparatus, a liquor is distilled from the 
sap of the cocoanut tree, which is warranted to * kill 
at as many yards” as any article of tangle-fvot dis- 
pensed over the bar of the most notorious “‘ chain- 
locker”? in New York or London. This exhilarating 
cordial, known among seamen by the name of 





aguardiente), is smuggled on board at almost every 
island where a white man has located himself; and 
it is well known that Jack will “‘suck the monkey ” 
in whatever form or wherever he presents himself, 
as well in the Pacific as at the West Indies. 

Here we parted company with our friends of the 
Leonidas, she being bound to Otaheite, to examine 
| the head of her mainmast, which had been discov- 
ered to be rotten to a considerable depth. We 
worked slowly down to the westward, hauling to the 
wind during the night, and running off under easy 
sail in the day time, soas to look the ground over 
carefully. We picked up another hundred barrels 
of oi] before we reached the paraliel of 160 degrees 
east, and as we had now twenty-one hundred, the 
remainder of our voyage was a sort of running cruise 
towards our last port and home. 

In this longitude we hauled on the southern tack, 
Tunning near Lord Howe’s group and through the 
Solomon Archipelago. 


yards of the reef, the savages yelling at us from the 
shore. The ship was about « mile and a half from 


sail to hold ber position. As the old man dared not 
run off to take the third whale alongside, he sent the | 
other two boats to our assistance, with orders to 
tow the whale on a wind. We set our rails and took | 
the oars, and, accompanied by howling barbarians 
both on shore and in canoes, we towed the whuie | 
about ten miles to the southward, until clear of the - 
island and adjacent reets, so that the ship could come | 
down to us without danger. During the four or tive 
hours that we were thus employed, those in the ca- 
noes kept within a short distance outside of us, while 
their comrades on the beach, women, children, and 
all, travell:d along shore abreast of us, an infernal 
serenade rising on both sides of us without cessation. 

They would have attacked us if they had dared; but, 

though of course constantly on our guard, we did not | 


containing between two and three hundred warriors, 
but dared not venture within reach of our whaling 
weapons. 
preparations to give usa volley of stones, at long 
shot, but the captain, seeing a suspicious movement 
among them, fired the six-pounder, which was kept 





“Why,” I asked, “‘ what do you suppose ails me?” 
“ It’s the scurvy working out of you, I suppose,” 


I have seen the 
same phenomenon once or twice before in men who 


had shown no symptoms of the disease while at sea, | us the whole distance, and lay on their paddies until 
but the first contact with the land affected them as | the ship had approached quite near us, evidently 


The casks, in the mean time, had been rolled ina 
tier with the bungs out, but I saw no watering-place 
I naturally 
**O,” said Dan, the white man, ‘‘the water here 


** IT shall put on my gang to 


“ dent ” (the word being a contraction of the Spanish | 


We took three small whales.| 
80 near to one of the former, that, when the third | 
oue turned up, he was within less than a hundred | 


us, With two whales fiuked alongside, and carrying | 


much fear them. They mustered about tifty canoes, | 


They at one time seemed to be making | 





| fortune would place us in their power. As a general 


In a few minutes a | rule, savages will not make an attack, unless al! the 
slight attack of vomiting relieved me, and I rose to | Circumstances are overwhelmingly in their favor. 
my feet. The dizziness gradually passed away, and I | We saved our three whales, and made a safe offing 


with the ship, before night, but the wild din of their 
voices seemed to ring in my ears for a week after- 
wards. These people had the gristles of their noses 
split,and many of them had inserted large orna- 
ments (?) of shell or bone, which hung down, 80 as 
in @ great measure to hide their mouths. They were 
a hideous looking race, and I confess to a decided re- 
luctauce to becoming a subject of their tender 
mercies. 

At San Cristoval, one of the Solomon Islands, we 
drove a smart trade for yams and fruit, the currency 
used here being hoop-iron, cut into pieces a few 
inches long, like the money of the ancient Spartans 
in the days of Lycurgus. Here, for the first time, 
we met with people possessing the characteristics of 
the African, for there are two great families or races 
in Polynesia. These Ethiops of the Pacitic, or Oceanic 
negroes as they are called, are even more repulsive 
in appearance than the wearers of the ponderous na- 
sal ornaments at Lord Howe’s group. Their hair, or 
wool, has the true African kink in ét, both ends 
seeming to grow into the skull, and is turned a dull 
reddish color by the application of lime, or something 
of that nature, giving them the appearance of hav- 
ing their head protected by what seamen call a 
“thrummed mat.” The teeth are colored or dis- 
colored by the use of the betel-nut, till they are dark- 
er than their skins; in fact those of men past middie 
age are jet black. But they seem well-disposed to 
whites, and inoffensive, and our intercourse with 
them was marked by no unpleasant occurrence. The 

canoes used by these people are very light, and neat- 
| ly ornamented, giving evidence of considerable taste 
and skill in their construction, while the dexterity 
of the natives in balancing and managing them 
seems perfectly miraculous, as they have no beam to 
spare and no outriggers whatever; yet they comeoft 
several miles to sea in them, keeping their equilib- 
rium seemingly without difficulty, and jeered and 
shouted with true negro delight at our bungling at- 
tempts to manage them. 

We passed through Indispensable Straits, continu- 
ing our running cruise towards the coast of Austra- 
lia, but without taking any more oil till we reached 
the latitude of twenty-two degrees, being about mid- 
way between Booby Shoal and Cato’s Bank, when 
two large sperm whales were raised in the morning, 
and down we wentin pursuit. The waist boat got 
the lead and was soon fast to one of them, and her 
line going out of the tub at a rate that promised soon 
toempty it. Seeing this state of things, our line was 
cast off from the craft, and I stood ready to throw 
the end into the other boat; but the second mate, 
anxious to “drown him out” without bending on 

another line, snubbed him too hard and parted. We 
| pulled ahead im pursuit of the whale, but when he 
came up again he was pushing to the windward much 
faster than any boat cuuld pull. There was nothing 
for us but to return to the ship and take the boats up, 
very ill-satistied with our forenoon’s work, for we 
had lost an iron and nearly a tubful of line, and had 
nothing to show for it. 

We made sail on a wind, and soon after raised a 
whale on the weather beam coming to leeward. From 
his actions, as at times he lashed the water into foam, 
We were satistied that it was the same whale that we 
had struck. Soon another was seen off the lee beam 
coming to windward. We hauled aback and lowered 
away again, spreading our chances well. The two 
whales came together, and jogged to leeward in com- 
pany. Thenext chance fell to our boat, and, as the 
mate called me up to dart, I perceived that the 
whale with the iron hanging at his side was farthest 
from me, and, seeing not much choice in them for 
size, 1 pitched my irons into the other one. The 
other boats were on hand to assist us, and we soun 
killed and secured this whale, while the wounded 
| One again escaped, spouting strong and clear. 

We had light airs for three or four days succeed- 
' ing this, and were not slow to express our discontent, 
as we made but little progress towards Sydney, the 
port we were all so anxious to see. We had cut and 
boiled out our first whale, and still the wind was 
lighter than ever, almost gone entirely, while our 
' ship, seeming as impatient as ourselves, lay rolling 
on the glassy sea, when a black object was seen from 
| the masthead, five or six miles off, abeam of us, toss- 

| ing into view on the swell, and disappearing again; 

| and, aiter examining it through the spy-glass, we 

| were satistied that it was a dead whale. So our 
boat was lowered away to examine him, and found a 
| large whale, but little blasted, having been dead, 
| apparently about forty-eight hours. We cut out 
| the iron trom bis side and found, as we expected, the 
name “ Arethusa,” underrun our line, and saved the 
| whole of it, set a waif for the other boats, and towed 
him down to the ship in triumph. We now had rea- 
; 80n to congratulate ourselves upon the light airs 





| that had been the occasion of s0 much growling, and 

| instead of having lost a line, with nothing to show 

, tor it, as at one time seemed to be the result of our 

attack upon these two whales, we had saved it, and 

| added a hundred and fifty barrels uf sperm vil to 
our cargo. 

The next day we got the breeze, and trimmed to it 


trained upon them al] the time, and sent a shot whiz- 
zing over their heads, which had the effect of cooling 
their ardor. They were more wary after this, and 
made no further hostile demonstrations, but escorted 


That will soon pass off and you | waiting in the hope that some accident or turn of | 


as soon as we had finished cutting. A few days 
found us running down the coast of New Holland, 
with the land well aboard and a fair wind, only thirty 
miles between us and the entrance to our port, and 
every prospect of being at anchor before night. But 
| we were doomed to disappointment, for the wind 
suddenly shifted to the southward, heading us off, 
and blew up a gale about as fast as we were able to 
strip the canvas off the ship. Noon saw us lying to, 
on the off-shore tack, under a goose-winged maintop- 
sail and storm staysails. The wind stil! increased, 
and we rode out a wild night under this short sail, 
while the wind, meeting a counter current which 
sets to the southward along this coast, occasioned a 
short, chopping sea, which knocked us about rather 
roughly, and, in one of her heavy lurches, the waist 
boat was rolled under and lost. This was the only 
accident we met with, however; the gale blew out in 
twenty-four hours, and the wind having settled light 
from the southward, we were compelled to make out 
our log for four or five days at least. So we made 
all sail, and boarded our tacks, standing off and on. 

While we were beating here, having stood well in 
on the inshore stretch, a small steamer, which plied 
as a packet between Sydney and Newcastle, passe! 
us, shearing nearer as she approached, enough to 
read the name on our stern. The sight of a steam- 
boat was, of itself, a sufficient novelty to fix the at- 
tention of every man on deck, but what a burst of 
emotion greeted the appearance of a woman on the 
deck of the steamer! The word was passed below, 
and the other watch were al! on deck in a twinkling 
to look at her. She appeared to be the only lady 
passenger on board, or at least the only one who was 
able to show herself on the upper deck. At that 
distance, it was difficult to say whether she was 
young and beautiful, or otherwise, but she was at 
least a white woman in a civilized dress, an object 
which had not greeted our eyes formore than two 
years. We had taken our last look at a phenomenon 
of this Kind when we left Talcahuano, four months 
out. 

“Well, Mr. Grafton,” said the old man, as they 
both drew a long breath after the vision had passed 
out of view, “how do you feel? homesick?” 

“Well, yes sir,” replied the mate; “I suppose 
that’s what you may call it. The sight of a woman 
of our own color and race, after we have been out- 
casts so long, does have a humanizing influence, and 
stirs up associations of home, and of near and dear 
ones left there.” 

** Yes, that’s true,” said the captain. “ That lady, 
whoever she is, may safely boast that she has crea- 
ted a sensation at least once in her life. Here’s Mr. 
Dunham has lost half his watch below on her ac- 
count, and Cooper has dropped a shook that he had 
half-raised in the hoop, and seems inno hurry to 
pick up the staves again. There are two boys up in 
the fore-rigging, trying to get another look at her 
yet ” 

The two boys, still so called, were Obed B. and 
Kelly, no longer boys, but broad-chested, muscular 
young men, worthy representatives of the ocean 
chivalry of their native island, and still as insepara- 
ble as ever, the very Pythias and Damon of our little 
circle. 

We got a slant of wind the next day after this in- 
cident, and worked up near the headlands of Port 
Jackson, so that we took a pilot. But having the 
wind light, it was late in the day before we passed 
inside the heads, and from there we had seven miles 
to work up, to the anchorage before the town. The 
whole British navy migbt find ample room to moor 
in this beautiful bay, and might all ride in safety, 
under any ordinary circumstances. It was a fine 
moonlight evening when we went in, and as we sbot 
handsomely into our berth among the fleet of ves- 
sels, it was difficult to realize that we had actually 
arrived among civilized white men. The whole 
thing seemed like enchantment, coming, as we did, 
from recent contact with howling savages, the echo 
of whose infernal gibberish had hardly ceased ring- 
ing in our ears. Our anchor rattled merrily to the 
bottom for the first time in eight months, and we 
furled our sails leisurely, lingering on the yards to 
look wonderingly on the numerous lights in the 
town, and to listen to the pealing of a sweet chime 
of bells. for it was Sunday evening on shore, though 
Saturday by our reckoning, 

As the reality of it all came home to our minds, as 
we gradually became assured that the unwonted 
sounds and sights were no dream, but tangible truth, 
a good influence was exerted upon all. No noisy 
demonstrations hailed the event so ardently looked 
forward to, but a feeling of tranquil happiness and 
gratitude seemed to pervade the whole ship’s com- 
pany. No night of the voyage was spent more qui- 
etly on board the Arethusa, certainly none more 
happily, than the first night after her canvas was 
turled in the last Pacific port. 





A MOTHER’S INFLUENCE. 

A man finds he cannot make his way in the world 
without honesty and industry, so that, although his 
father’s example may do much, he has to depend 
upon his own exertions; he must work, he must be 





But the tender soothings of a motber, her sympathy, 
her devotedness, her torgiving temper—al) this sinke 
deep in a child’s heart; and let him wander ever so 


| wide, let him err, or let him lead a life of virtue, the 
| remembrance of all this comes like a holy calm over 
| bis heart, aud he weeps that he has offended her, or 


he rej vices that he has listened to ber disinterested, 
gentile admonition. 






honest,or he cannot attain to any enviable rank. | 
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A STAGE IN IN LIFE. 
The Gays are sleeting by, and melt away 
Like snow -Nakes melting on the sun pier 
And as the canopy of cloudy gray 
At last, wind- burried, shows a ridgy bow 
To now towered life a sharper outline cas 
T pon the eternal; and the excited sou! 
Looks out like one that sees the tops of o 
Rising above the coean’s furrowed roll. 
W hose deck must bear him from bie nat! 
The land whose mossy hilis he used to ro 
In whose familiar streets hand greeted b 
W hose bright home kissed him with one 
Ah! fluttering soul, thou musi go al) a 
Pray for the faith that halis a world us 


A correspondent of the New York Se 
that Artemus Wari’s will, disposing 
amount of property in England, wae a jo 
he left no such property. If this be eo, 1 
| cient vindication of the English executor 
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had to suffer much abuse for not giving 
of their proceedings under the will. 

A French advocate deciares that canni! 
} only remedy for the famine in Algeria. } 
§ | offer himecif to the starving Arabs, bat » 
back by the consideration that the rep res 
France in that country ought to make th 
| fices, which he advises them to do. 


The Siamese Twins have found a new 
in Paris, who with delicious Frenchiness 
the old story that Chang ware unionist « 
a rebel during the war, with the assertic 
4\ quarrels between them became #0 vivle 
| twins were at one time on the point o 
duel.” 


A shrewd fellow in Texas pretended to 
a box of diamonds on the shore, and all 
to share the prize at $150 a “ grab.” 6 
| the opportunity of enriching them»ec!vee, 
found that the diamonds coukd be readily 
good knife. 

An experienced sugar refiner of New ¥ 
to establish a beet sugar factory in 1 
cvunty, lowa. The machinery is to come | 
| at a cost of $100 000. Five thousand acre 
») grow the beets have been purchased. 

f Young Prince Milan, jast made rule 
basn’t got used to the situation yet. He 
ed his old grandmother and said to her, ** 
| er, his highness is bungry, and would | 
something to eat.” The old lady asked 
did not give him enough to eat at hom 
see, grandmother,” replied the lad, laugh 
ever | ask for anything at the palace | 
immediately kiss my hand, and I am ab 
that.” 

A German journal gives the following 
tween two sneak-thieves in Berlin: Pe 
things have got so that there ix po trusts: 
Now the other day | gets into a bouse, 
never a soul at home. I goes inte the fire 
finds a heap of fine things— spoons, clot). 
1 makes ’em into a bundle and pute ‘em 
to carry. Then 1 goes up stairs to ip 
around a bit, and comes down and finds + 
“4 | wag has come in through my window an 
bundle, and got off with it.” Franz—‘*\ 
di—dad dishonest. Fulks are getting to 
anything now.” 

A lady asked a very siliy Scotch nobier 
happened that the Scots who came out o' 
country were, generally speaking, men of 
ities than those who remained at home‘ 
am,” said he, *“‘ the reason ix obvious. A 
tet there are persons stationed to exam 
pass, that, for the honor of the country 
permitted to leave it who is pot a man of + 
ing.” *“ Then,” said she, ‘1 suppose yo 
was smuggied.” 

A new version of Scripture was given 
prayer-meeting recently held on board 4 
coastwise steamer, at which an ecstatic 
woman exclaimed,“ Whew! Biles God 
sooner be a deck band on de ark ob de L 
capin of de Sam Pentz.” 

“Really, my dear,” said poor Mr. Jone 
ter half, *‘ you have sadly disappointed 1 
considered you a jewe! of a woman ; but y 
ed out only a bit of matrimonial! paste 
my love,” was the reply, ** commole yourse 
idea that paste ix very adhesive, and wil 
as long af you live.” 

A Paris fashion writer says that Monsl, 
name of the full dress velvet mantic for » 
lt ie @ full, long cloak bebind, with « ; 
which are satin bows, and a plain mantic 
or round ends in front. 

‘ In the city of Marsellies, France, # me 
| bad terms with bie wite, One day, while 
| his dinner, be remarked that the flies f 
| touching his buw) of soup. Without amy 
| be changéd the bowls, giving Lis wife the 
placed for him. Before iong the acate » 


| bie better half convimesd hiw that he ba 
eecaped being pr teoued. 

| A young man, pastor of a Baptist charc 

sha, Wisconsin, could not find any ome tp 
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the coast of New Holland, 
wd and a fair wind, only thirty 
2e entrance to our port, and 
at anchor before night. But 
sappointment, for the wind 
southward, heading us off, 
at as fast a2 we were able to 
> ship. Noon saw us lying to, 
ader a goose-winged maintop- 
- The wind still increased, 
night under this short sail, 
ag @ countercurrent which 
long this coast, occasioned a 
ich knoeked us about rather 
her heavy lurches, the waist 
id lost. This was the only 
owever; the gale blew out in 
the wind having settled light 
2 were compelled to make out 
ays at least. So we made 
* tacks, standing off and on. 
g here, having stood well in 
+ small steamer, which plied 
iney and Newcastle, pascal 
she approached, enough to 
‘ern. The sight of a steam- 
‘ficient novelty to fix the at- 
1 deck, but what a burst of 
earance of a woman on the 
ue word was passed below, 
~e all on deck in a twinkling 
eared to be the only lady 
¢ least the only one who was 
the upper deck. At that 
‘t to say whether she was 
otherwise, but she was at 
3 civilized dress, an object 
our eyes for more than two 


ed the mate; “I suppose 
it. The sight of a woman 
‘e, after we have been out- 
humanizing influence, and 
wme, and of near and dear 


ithe captain. “ That ladv, 
y beast that she has crea- 
ace in her life. Here’s Mr. 
-is watch below on her ac- 
»pped a shook that he had 
and seems in no hurry to 
There are two boys up in 
2 get another look at her 


called, were Obed B. and 
it broad-chested, muscular 
wesentatives of the ocean 
‘and, and still as insepara- 
ias and Damon of our little 


the next day after this in- 
ar the headlands of Port 
@ pilot. But having the 
the day before we passed 
a there we had seven miles 
age before the town. The 
find ample room to moor 
might all ride in safety, 
immstances. It was a fine 
ve went in, and as we shot 
1 among the fleet of ves- 
lize that we had actually 
white men. The whole 
“ment, coming, as we did, 
iowling savages, the echo 
-h had hardly ceased ring- 
or rattled merrily to the 
n eight months, and we 
lingering on the yards to 
* Bamerous lights in the 
pealing of a sweet chime 
7 evening on shore, though 
2, 

ame home to our minds, as 
sared that the unwonted 
) dream, but tangible truth, 
erted upon all. No noisy 
event so ardently looked 
of tranquil happiness and 
te the whole ship’s com- 
yage was spent more qui- 
asa, certainly none more 
zht after her canvas was 
ort. 
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THE FLAG OF OUB UNION. 














Che orld in Miniature. 


A STAGE IN LIFE. 


The days are sleeting by, and melt away 
Like snow-flakes melting on the sun-pierced ground; | 
And as the canopy of cloudy gray 
At last, wind-hurried, shows a ridgy bound, 
To now towered life a sharper outline casts 
Upon the eternal; and the excited soul 
Looks out like one that sees the tops of masts 
Rising above the ocean's furrowed roll, 
Whose deck must bear him from his native land, 
The land whose moasy hills he used to rove, 
In whose familiar streets hand greeted hand, 
Whose bright home kissed him with unwearied love. 
Ah! fluttering soul, thou must go all alone— 
Pray for the faith that hails a world unknown. 


Huch in Fittle. 


Real estate was never more active than at present 
in Beston. | 

Sherman wants more troops to kill off the Indians. | 

Kansas is being settled by Swedes, and they make 
good citizens. 

Howell Cobb, pretty well known north and south, | 
is dead. 

Some of the most hopeful of the Cubans are look- | 
ing for freedom. 

Spouting officers of army and navy should be all 
prived of pay. 

Both Atlantic cables are now in good working 
order. 

It is said that General Prim wants to be king of 





A correspondent of the New York San intimates 
that Artemus Ward's will, disposing of a large 
amount of property in England, was a joke, and that 
he left no such property. If this be so, it is a suffi- 
eient vindication of the English executors, who have | 
had to suffer much abuse for not giving an account 
ot their proceedings under the will. 

A French advocate declares that cannibalism is the 
only remedy for the famine im Algeria. He set out to 
offer himself to the starving Arabs, but was turned 
back by the consideration that the representatives of 
France in that country ought to make the first sacri- 
fices, which he advises them to do. 

The Siamese Twins have found a new biographer 
in Paris, who with delicious Frenchiness dresses up 
the old story that Chang was a unionist and Eng was 
a rebel during the war, with the assertion that “ the 
quarrels between them became so violent that the 
twins were at ome time on the point of fighting a 
duei.” 

A shrewd fellow in Texas pretended to have found 
a box cf diamonds on the shore, and allowed others 
to share the prize at 3150 a “ grab.” Several took 
the epportunity of enriching themselves, until it was 
found that the diamonds could be readily cat with a 
good knife. 

An experienced sugar refiner of New York is about 
to establish a beet sugar factory in Buena Vista 
e-anty, lowa. The machinery is to come from France 
at a cost of $100 000. Five thousand acres of land to 
grow the beets have been purchased. 


Young Prince Milan, jast made ruler of Servia, 
hasn’t got used to the situation yet. He lately visit- 
ed his old grandmother and said to her, “ Grandmoth- 
er, his highness is hungry, and would like to have 
something to eat.” The old lady asked him if they 
did not give him enough to eat at home. “© you 
see, grandmother,” replied the lad, laughing, “ when- 
ever Lask for anything at the palace the servants 
immediately kiss my hand, and I am about tired of 
that.” 

A Germar journal gives the following dialogue be- 
tween two sneak-thieves in Berlin: Peter—** Well, 
things have got so that there is no trusting anybody. 
Now the other day I gets into a house, and there’s 
never 4 soul at home. I goes into the first story and 
tinds a heap of fine things— spoons, clothes and all. 
I makes "em into a bundle and puts em convenient 
to carry. Then I goes up stairs to imspectionate 
around a bit, and comes down and finds some seally- 
wag has come in through my window and stolen my 
bundle, and got off with it.” Franz—‘* Well, that is 
d——d dishonest. Folks are getting too mean for 
anything now.” 

A lady asked a very silly Scotch nobleman how it 
happened that the Scots who came out of their own 
country were, generally speaking, men of more abil- 
ities than those who remained at home? ‘“ O mad- 
am,” said he, *‘ the reason is obvious. At every out- 
tet there are persons stationed to examine all who 
pass, that, for the honer of the country, no one be 
permitted to leave it who is not a man of understand- 
ing.” “Then,” said she, “I suppose your lordship 
was smuggled.” 

A new version of Seripture was given at a negro 
prayer-meeting recently held om board a Maryland 
coast wise steamer, at which an ecstatic old colored 
woman exciaimed, “ Whew! Bless God! I would 
sooner be a deck hand on de ark ob de Lord dan de 
eapin of de Sam Pentz.” 

‘* Really, my dear,” said poor Mr. Jones to his bet- 
ter half, ** you have sadly disappointed me. I once 
considered you a jewel of a woman; but you've turn- 
ed out only a bit of matrimonial paste.” “Then, 
my love,” was the reply, ** console yourself with the 
idea that paste is very adhesive, and will stick to you 
as long as you live.” 

A Paris fashion writer says that Monsignor is the 
name of the full dress velvet mantle for next winter. 
It is a full, lomg cloak bebind, with a pelerine on 
which are satin bows, and a plain mantle with square 
or round ends in front. 

In the city of Marseilles, France, a man lived on 
bad terms with his wife. One day, while waiting for 
his ¢imner, he remarked that the ties fell dead on 
touching his bowl ot soup. Without saying a word 
he changéi the bow!s, giving his wife the one she had 
placed for him. Betvre long the acute saiferings of 
his better half conviuced biu that he had narrowly 


| escaped being poisoned. 





A young man, pastor of a Baptist charch in Keno- 
sha, Wiseonsin, coald net find any one in town who 
dared paint the spire of bis church, and so he mount- 
ed the giddy height and did it himself. 

Boys who are willing to work on farms are wanted 
iu California at good wages. 


Spain. 
More silly political wagers are being paid by silly 
men. 
| “ God save the Queen ” was hissed at in Quebec | 
theatre the other evening. 
The Menken’s body is to be brought to this country. | 
Twenty-five thousand Irish lett Ireland during the | 
quarter ending June last. 
Philadelphia proposes to bridge the Delaware with | 
au arch 4400 feet long. 


snake. 

A confidential clerk in Chicago has made confidence 
pay him $25 000. 

Some of the Georgia negroes refuse to pay any tax 
until the legislature retracts its action. 

A fellow in New York beat a young woman with 
his umbrella, because she cat him in the street. 

The Jersey cider makers think it a joke to call 
their association the “* press club.” 

Italy claims that German beer and American fancy 
drinks are demoralizing the nation. 

Pius 1X. is suffering from the gout; Isabella II. 
from the go-out. 


olic church in Kansas is built. 


ty has been seized and the altar abolished. 
Cornhill! is not a place where men get corned. 


Spain. 

Minnesota has outdone herself with wheat crops. 

The last century idea of making Paris a seaport, 
by canal to Rouen and Havre, is again broached. 

The author of the poem beginning, “I would not 
live alway,” is nearly eighty and is yet living. 

Dorlan, the Fulton market oysterman, has made a 
fortune of $500.000 from the bivalves. 

A man in New York State was fined $25 for shoot- 
ing a bird on Sunday. 

Fast New Yorkers are astonishing Paris by their 
rapidity. 


country. 
Thanksgiving day. 


wont sing at a private concert for less than $1000. 

Wher De Caux’s stepfather dies, Patti will be- 
come Duchess of Valmy. 

Queen Victoria is said to be a convert to female 
suffrage. 

English railway companies are now obliged by law 
to furnish a smoking car for each passenger train. 

Kansas has discovered a petrified crocodile one 
hundred and twenty-six feet long. 

Chinese printers: at Hong Kong receive $15 per 
month wages. 

An Italian claims to have invented 2 kind of “ felt” 
which will resist bullets. 

Velocipedes, it is said, cut down the receipts of the 
Paris omnibases. 

Nine young gentlemen recently made the trip from 
Lyons to Paris on velocipedes in eleven hours. 

San Antonio, Texas, is to have a cathedral to cost 
$160 000. 

The ladies in Poland are not permitted to wear 
black or gray dresses, and are flogged for non-com- 
pliance with the law. 

Seventy-tive thousand orange trees were planted | 
on Flint River, Florida, last year. 

A temperance author wrote “ drunkenness is “ fol- 
ly,” and the printer made him say “ drankenness is 
jolly.” 











Marriages. 








In this city. by Rev. Mr. Wilson. Mr. Horace W. Dean 
and Miss Nellie fruil. 

By Rev. Mr. Chapman, Mr. Henry H. Lovett and Miss 
Ella G. Bates. 

By Rev. Dr. Miner, Mr. Robert Mountfort and Miss 
Helen 5. Hunt. 

By Rev Mr. Chaney, Mr. Will 
Miss Letitia Wood. 


iam A. Copeland and | 


Abbott. . 
At Winchester, Mr. Joseph Stone, Jr., 
R. Frenc 


and Miss Mary 














Deaths. 

In this city, Mr. Josiah Perham, 65; Miss Cornelia A. 
Little: Mrs. Carrie M. Patch, 35: Mr. samuel Neal, 65: 
Nathaniel G. Elliott, 19; Mrs. Annie M. Seott, 3. At 
East Boston. Mr. Wi m Katzman, 2 

At Swampscott, Mrs. Sarah A. Nx ywell. 

At West Roxbury. Mr. Martin L. Gates, 38 

At Dedham, Miss Jane M. Doggett. 42. 

ath Framingham, Mrs. Mary Fay, 
ehel Tolman, “6. 

- Mr Addison Gaze, 5 
At Marbichead. Mrs. Emma Brown, #6. 

At Salem, Mr. William Parker, 49: Mr. Bard iy Phippen, 
$0; Mrs. Rebecca Fuller, 27; Mr. David Newcomb, 74. 
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A New Hampshire boy has coughed up a water- 


Gold has been found in the brick of which a Cath- | 


The Jesuits are in trouble inSpain. Their proper: | i 


Prince Napoleon is a candidate for the throne of 


A “ beautiful forever ” lotion has appeared in this | 
Thursday, Nov. 26th, is a national and State | 


Nilsson receives a larger salary than Patti, and she | 


At Lowell, Mr. James H. Pindar and Miss Fannie E. | 


| Rouse, and signed, 


LICENSED BY THE 
UNITED STATES AUTHORITY! 


8. 0. THOMPSON & Co's 
GREAT 
ONE DOLLAR 
oF 
Silks, Shawls, Dress Goods, Linen Goods, Linens, 
Dry Goods, Cottons, Fancy Goods, Albums, 
Bibles, Silver Plated Ware, Cutlery, 
Watches, Sewing Machines, etc. 


SALE 


These articles to be sold at the uniform price of ONE 
DOLLAR EACH. and not to be paid for until row knew 

what you are to receive. The most popular and econum- 
ical method of doing business in the country. 


By patronizing this Sale you have a chance to ex- 
change your gouds. 
The Smaliest Article sold for One Dollar ean be 
exchanged for a Siiver Plated Five-Bottled 
Revolving Caster. or your Choice of a 
Large Variety of other Articles 
upen Exchange List. 
TERMS TO AGENTS. 


Certificates giving a complete description of articles to 
orn = ¢ = jena wil, be sold at the rate of TEN 


FOR A CLUB OF THIRTY, AND THREE DOLLARS, 


| The person sending it can have their choice of the follow- 
ing articles as their commission :— Twent y yards Cotton 
Cloth, Harris Cloth Pants Pattern. Splendid Bowie Knife, 
Lancaster Quilt, Engraved Silver Spoon-Holder, Pair La- 
dies’ extra quality Cloth Boots, Print Dress Pattern, 
Worsted Breakfast Shawl, White Linen Table-Cloth, Set 
of Steei-Bladed Knives and Forks, Setof Silver Plated 
| Forks, Embossed Table-Soread, Elegant Engraved Silver 
Plated Gold-Lined Goblet, Violin and Bow. Fancy Dress 
| Pattern, Elegant Beaded Silk Parasol, 100-Picture Mo 
rocco Photograph Album, Elegant [vory-Handh d Span- 
gied Silk Fan, One dozen large size Linen Towels, Fancy 


| Balmoral Skirt, Ladies’ Morocco Shopping-Bag. Honey- 
comb Quilt, Alhambra Quilt, Ladies* selid gold Califor- 
nia Diamond Ring, Genta a engraved G li Ring 


(sixteen carats tine), Ladies’ solid Black Walnat W riting- 
Desk, Ladies’ fancy Biack Walnut Work-Hex. Cottage 
Clock, One dozen Lasies’ Linen Handkerchiefs, extra 
quality, or One dozen Gents’ Linen Handkerchiefs. 


COMMISSIONS FOR LARGER CLUBS [¥ PROPORTION. 
Agents will please take notice of this. Do not send 


| Names, but number your clubs from one upwards. Make 
your letters short and plain as possible. 





TAKE PARTICULAR NOTICE. 


BE STRE AND SEND MONEY BY REGISTERED 
LE' TER, when possible. In some instances country 
| postmasters have refused to forward letters to us, sap- 
| posing that our business came under the law avainst lot- 
teries, gift enterprises, ete, althongh it has been over 
| and over declared law fu! by the lega! authorities. This 
action is instigated by the jeaicusy of enantry merchants. 
| In case anv postmaster should again decline to turward 
| letters, SEND BY EXPRESs. 

SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 


Send your address in full, Town, County and State. 


S. C. THOMPSON & Co., 


136 FEDERAL STREET, 
Reston, Mass. 


Address to the Nervous and Debilitated, 


| whose sufferinus have been protracted trom hidden 
causes, and whese cases require prompt treatment to 
| render existence desirable :—If you are suffering, or have 
suffered, from involuntary discharges, what effect does it 
| produce upon your general health? De you feel weak. 
debilitated, easily tired? Does a little extra exertion 
produce palpitation of the heart? Does your liver,or 
urinary organs, or your kidneys, frequently get out of 
order? Is your urine sometimes thick, milky, or flocky, 
orisit ropy on settling? Or doesathick scum rise to 
the top? Or is there a sediment at the bottom afterit 
has stood awhile? Do you have spells of short breath- 
ing or dyspepsia? Are your bowels constipated? Do 
you have spells of fainting, or rush of blood to the head? 
Is your memory impaired? Is your mind constantly 
dwelling upon this subject? Do you feel dull, listless, 
moping, tired of company, of life? Do you wish to be 
left alone, to get away from everybody? Does any little 
thing make you startor jump? Is your sleep broken or 
restiess? Is the lustre of your eye as brilliant? The 
bloom on your cheek as bright? Do you enjoy yourself 
in society as well? Do you pursue your business with 
the same energy? Do you feel as much confidence in 
yourself? Are your spirits dull and flagging, given to fits 


of melancholy? If so, do not lay it to your liver or dys- 
pepsia. Have you restless nights? Your back weak, 
your knees weak, and have bat little appetite,and you 
attribute this to dy spepsia or liver compiaint 

Now, reader, seif-abuse, venereal diseases badly cured, 
| and sexual excesses, are all capable of producing a weak- 
| ness of the generative organs. The organs of generation. 
| when in perfect health, make the man. Did you ever 
| 
| 
! 
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| think that these boli, defiant, energetic, persevering, 
successful business men are always those whose genera- 
tive organs are in perfect health? You never hear such 
men c complain of being melancholy, of nervousness, of 
| palp'tation of the heart. They are never afraid they 
cannot succeed in business; they don’t become sad and 
discouraged; they are always polite and pieasantin the 
| company of ladies. and look yoa and them right in the 
face—none of your downcast “looks or any other mean- 
ness about them. I do not mean those who keep the or- 
| ss inflated by running to excess. These will not only 
in their constitutions, bat also these they do Dusiness 
with. or fur. 

How many men, from badly-cured diseases, from the 
effects of self-abuse and excesses. have brought adout 
that state of weakness in those organs that has reduced 
the general system so much as nduce almost every 
| other diseases —idiocy, !unacy, paralysis, spinal affeetions, 
suicide, and almost every other furm of disease which 
| humanity is heir to. and the real cause of the troabie 
scarcely ever suspected, and have dectored for ail bat 
the right one. 










BRILLIANT NOVELETTES. 


We have on hand and for sale. the following bril- 
ltant stories in bound form, richiy Hiustrated with large 
original engravings, and —— cheapest books in 
price ever offe to the publ Every one of these 
works was written expressly for this establishment. and 
the ed right ts secured pan ete ne tolaw. We will send 
single copies. by mail a for twenty-five cents 
* or Ave copies, pest-pard. for ome dollar 


Tue Accusuist ov Veyics, by Francis A. Durivage.— 

THE SecRer SeRxvice Sutp, by Captain Charies E. Averill. 

—TueE Srayisa Trooper, by Francis A. Durivage.—Tus 

Foszst Raserr, by Dr. J. B. Williams —Rosatrus, by 

Dr. J. H. Robinson. -Tuz OvTLaw, by Lieutenant Marray. 

—Tus May oF Mrsterr, by Johan B. Williams, M. D.— 

ALICS, THe Fiswer Great, by Sylvanas Cobb, Jr.—Tur 

VENETIAN BuccayeeER, by Sylvanus Codd, Jr.—Lose Sm, 

Tus [prot Pacres, by Matthew 8. Vinton.—Tas Piaccts 

or Marsarf.es, by G.S Raymond.—Tus Octas Martra, 

by Sylvanas Codd. Jr.—Tus Seceust, by Clara Augusta — 

Witp Witt, by Mrs. C. F. Gerry.—SeaaLe Tus OcTLaw, 

by Maurice Silingsby.—Tuz Sasa Guu, by Walter Clar- 
ence.—Tus Dsatn-Toces, by Malcolm J. Errym.—Tus 
Baipe of THE ATLANTIC, by Francis A. Durivage.—Tus 
FReesooursr, by Walter Clarence.—Vuttures. by Mrs. 

L. 8. Goodwin.—Tus Pouce Sry, by Francis A. Duri- 
vage.—THE ACTRESS, by One of the Profession. —Tus Grr- 
sezY Dareuter, by Lieutenant Murray.—Tex Rexecaps, 
by Maicoim J Errym.—Reprars. by Dr. J. H. Rodinson. 
THe Veypetrta, by Francis A. Durivage —Tus Laacre 
ov Dears, by Harry Harewood Leech —Ourua s Hes 
BAND, by George L. Aiken. —Onz-Evep Jags, Dy Edwards 
Keeler Olnstead.—Kiyan's Curse, by Jane G. Austin.— 
Magias Matvexry, dy Francis A. Durivage.—AbdDax Pav- 
ERLEIGH, by Mrs. C. F. Gerry. —Tne BLack MENDITtasT, 
by John B. Williams, M. D.—Jie¢ Potrer, by Matthew 8. 
Vinton.—Stz RasHLerer’s Secret, by Francis A. Duri- 
vage.—Tue ViscoyTr. by Austin C. Burdick.—Tus Kixe 
OF THE Sa, by Ned Buntline.—Tus Secast Leaccs, by 
Mrs. Caroline Orne.—Tue Texas Crriser, by Sylvanus 
Cobb, Jr.—Tue Greek ADVENTURER, by Lieutenant Mar 
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THE LITTLE ROBE OF WHITE. 


PAA 





In a rosewood cradle a baby lay, 
Its mother was stitching, stitching away, 
On a little robe of white; 
One foot on the rocker, she hoped to keep 
Her frolicsome baby fast asleep, 
To finish her work that night. 


In every stitch of that garment she wrought, 
That loving mother fastened a thought; 
Hopes for that little one, 
And smiled on her baby in happy prides 
As it slept in its cradle by her side, 
Till the little robe was done. 


Then she folded up the cambric and lace, 
And kissed her little one’s chubby face, 
That smiled in its infant glee. 
She tossed it up and down in the air— 
** How pretty you'll look, little babe, when you wear 
That little new robe,”’ said she. 
- * * * * * 
In a rosewood coffin the baby lay; 
Its mother had wept the night away 
Watching its dying breath. 
With it pressed to her bosom she prayed to keep 
Her darling baby from going to sleep 
In the cold, cold arms of death. 


They buried the babe in the garment just wrought, 
Whose every stitch held a hopeful thought, 
From that loving mother’s sight; 
On a marble stone she wrote with a tear, 
** How many hopes are buried here 
In that little robe of white!" 
* * * * * * 
In the Saviour’s arms a baby lay, 
From its rosewood coffin far away, 
In the realms of love and light. 
The angels a garment had folded about 
Its little form which will never wear out— 
A seamless robe of white. 
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CWritten for The Flag of our Union.) 
ROSA’S BIRTHDAY. 


BY LOUISE DUPEE. 


T was Rosa’s birthday, and 
if she had been a little 
princess there would not 
have been a greater stir 
over it. They did not 
<=; ring the bells, to be sure, 
but they made a great 
party for her, and J don’t 
know how many aunts, 
and uncles, and cousins 
were invited, besides a 
host of friends from far 
and near. Rosa was an 
= only child, and a little 

beauty, with a face very 
like Ninonette’s, her 
great wax doll. Her 
complexion was like 
strawberries and cream, 
her eyes as blue as turquoise, and her hair as bright, 
and silky, and curling as that of the fair one with the 
golden locks in the fairy bo»ks. Then she had a lit- 
tle rosebud-red mouth that looked as if she were 
tasting something very nice, unless she were cross, 
and then it looked as if she were eating a very sour 
apple-tart; and I am sorry to say that it was not 
rare that it wore the sour apple-tart look. She was 
always dressed as fine asa little peacock, with her 
little befl» unced, bebowed frocks, and before she was 
three years old sbe fuund out who the little girl in 
the mirror was, and thought she was as pretty, and 
of as much importance, as any little girl in the world. 
But it was not so much to be wondered at, for every- 
body was telling her how blue her eyes were, how 
bright her hair was, and exclaiming over her beauty 
in her presence all the time. 

As she grew older she began to turn up her pretty 
little nose at all little girls who were dressed less 
finely than herself, and to put on little grown-up 
airs that were quite ridiculous. Then she was so sel- 
fish that no one ever cared to play with her; if any 
one touched one of her things she’d scream out, “O 
don’t, that’s mine,” and every one must do just ex- 
actly as she pleased, or she would grow very cross, 
and sullen, and uncomfortable. So no little girl ever 
visited her more than once unless they were compel- 
led to do so, though she had such a wonderful play- 
house, and enough toys to fill a shop, all of them 
costly, and rare ones, too. 

Rosa was up very early on her birthday morning; 
it was scarcely five o’clock before she was dressed, 
though all the rest of the household were in their 
night-caps, and would be for an hour or more. In 
vain her nurse tried to coax her to remain in bed 
awhile longer, knowing that her mamma would be 
very much displeased to have her up at that time; 
she was determined to have her own way, as usual, 
and uurse had no peace until she had made the little 
lady’s toilet, as elaborately as if she expected the 
fairies to breakfast with her. But after wandering 
noisily about the house tor awhile, waking every one 
up, and soiling ber dress so that it was unfit to wear 
to the table, she grew tired and sleepy, for it was 
long before she usually arose, and nurse was obliged 
to undress and put her to bed again, and a wonderful 
hush and peace reigned until she awoke the second 











her bright eyes open at last. ‘‘ Nurse, get my pretty 
new dress. I shall have that on now.” 

**No indeed,” said the nurse. ‘ That will never 
do, Miss Rosa. You are not to be dressed until just 
before dinner.” 

* Bat I will,” pouted Rosa. “I’ve been dressed 
once this morning, and it’s time now that I should be 
dressed to receive my company.” 

* You can’t have your white dress on now,” per- 
sisted the nurse. ‘‘ What would your mamma say? 
and, besides that, how funny you would look dressed 
out fine enough to go to a ball, so early in the morn- 
ing!” 

“It isn’t early,” said Rosa, beginning to cry lustily, 
“and it’s my birthday; I tell you I will bave it on, 
you ugly old thing, and my pretty sash, too!” And 
she stamped her little bare fuot until it was quite red 
and swollen. 

** You can have your nice little blue dress on,” said 
nurse, trying to coax her. ‘ Look how fine it is, all 


worn it but once ” 

“T wont have the blue dress on!” screamed Rosa, 
striking furiously at the nurse with her little dim- 
plei, doubled-up fists. “If you don’t take it away 
I’ll tear it in pieces!” 

** What will you wear, then, Miss Rosa?” said the 
poor nurse, whoge mistress often blamed ber if Rosa 
came down stairs with traces of tears on her pink 
cheeks, 

“T wont have any dress on but my white one!” 
said Rosa, softening her screams a little. 

“O dear,” sighed the nurse, ‘ what shall I do? 
You know that you cannot have your white dress on, 
now. It would be quite spoiled before dinner, and 
then you could not dance with the other children, 
and how mortified you would feel!” 

But all she could do or say was quite in vain. Rosa 
persisted in refusing to be dressed at all, and was 
filling the bouse with her screams, and presently her 
mamma came up to see what was the trouble. 

“What is the matter with my darling? on her 
birthday morning, too,’’ she said, stooping to kiss the 
little, wet, flashed face. ‘* What have you been do- 
ing to her, nurse? It seems to me that you are 
always making her cry!” 

Nurse tried to explain the state of affairs, but Rosa 
renewed her cries to such an extent that it was some- 
time before she could make herself heard above the 
shrill peals. 

** Why, Rosa!” remonstrated her mamma, when 
she understood the cause of the tumult. ‘“ How can 
you be so naughty? Your white dress wasn’t made 
to wear in the morning; it is a party dress, and how 
pretty it will look to-night, in the gaslight, for Rosa 
is going to sit up ever so late, does she know it?” 

But Rosa continued to stamp and scream. Sugar- 
plums were suggested as a bribe, but this was a fail- 
ure. Then her mamma promised to buy the most 
splendid new doll for her that she could find in all 
the city, if she would only be good and have the blue 
dress on. But no, Rosa would not be dressed at all 
unless she could wear the white dress. 

‘* Very well,” said her mother, ‘‘ you need not be 
dressed. You can stay up here, without any break- 
fast, and when your little cousins come you will not 
be ready to see them. Come, nurse, leave her alone, 
and lock the door after you.” 

Nurse was only too glad to obey, and though Rosa 
made the house resound for awhile with her cries, 
no one paid any heed to herat all. Then she pound- 
ed with all ber little strength against the door, but 
she could not burst it open, and no one came to un- 
fasten it, until at last she cez from sheer weari- 
neas, and began to lovk about her to see what mis- 
chief she could do in the room to spite the nurse for 
fastening her in there. There was a large closet in 
the nursery where Rosa’s clothes were kept, and you 
may be sure that it was as full of pretty things as it 
could be. 

“J wonder if nurse brought my new dress up 
here?” said Rosa to herself, peeping into the closet. 
“Tf 1 can find it I will put it on myself, and my sash 
and all my pretty things.” it was not hanging on 
one of the hooks, but Rosa thought that it might be 
folded away in a drawer, and proceeded to inuvesti- 
gate. Yes, there it was, rosettes, laces, sash and all, 
delicate and dainty enough to have suited a fairy. 
And Rosa proceeded to array herself in them, not 
without much difficulty, however, for she had never 
been accustomed to do the slightest thing for herself, 
not even so much as tu put on her slippers. But at 
last, after much tugging and pulling, she succeeded 
in fastening the pretty dress round her plump little 
waist, and in tying the bright, fringed, sash, though 
it was after a rather clumsy fashion, and not at all to 
Rosa’s mind. The little double skirt, looped up 
with satin rosettes, was very fine, but it did not hang 
as gracefully as it might, and in trying to pull it 
straight she pulled one of the rosettes off. Then the 
bows on the shoulders were sadly crumpled, and to 
her dismay she found the prints of moist little tin- 
gers on the glossy ribbon. But, after all, when she 
ran to consult the mirror it reflected back a very 
dainty little person, standing on the tips of her satin 
slippers. Her tace was dreadfully flushed, to be sure, 
from over-exertion, but the cherry-colored bows 
were wonderfully becoming, and the effect of the fes- 
tooned skirt was very fine. The white made her 
complexion pertectly dazzling, and altogether the 
toilet was amazing. 

**T wonder bow it will look by gaslight?”’ thought 
she. ‘ I’m gomg to darken the windows and see.” 

So she closed all the blinds and drew all the cur- 
tains, until the room was as dark as a spider’s pock- 





fect blaze, and climbed up into the chair again to 
view herself in the illumination. But she gave only 
one glance into the mirror, and then jumped down 


with a shriek so loud and fall of terror, that nurse 
was startled when it reached her ears in a distant | 


chamber, and hurried as quickly as possible to her 
side. She had dropped the lighted match into the 
folds of her muslin dress and it was all of a blaze! 


Perfectly frantic with fear and pain, for the flames | 


were already blistering her poor little dimpled arms 
and hands, she rashed to the bolted door, and when 
the nurse opened it fell shrieking into her arms. 
Her cries alarmed the household, but when they 
reached the nursery the flames were extinguished, 
for, fortunately, nurse wore a woollen dress, and, 
never thinking of herself, she hugged Rosa so closely 


that it was not possible fur them to extend any fur- ; 


ther. Bat it was not until the poor little girl was 
fearfully burned, and for a long time her life was de- 


| Spaired of. She suffered intensely for I don’t knuw 
trimmed with ribbon and buttons, and you’ve never | 


how many weary weeks, and when she recovered, 
at last, she was not at all like the bright, piok- 
cheeked little girl, who teased nurse so about the 
white dress on her birthday morning, unlike her in 
looks, and still more unlike her in behaviour. 

The poor little face was pale and pinched, and 
there were great, ugly scars on the fair little neck 
and arms, and one hand bad been drawn out of shape 
by the terrible burns. But I am sure you would 
have loved this Rosa a great deal more than you 
would have the other one, if she wasn’t so pretty; 
she was 80 much sweeter, so much more unselfish, 
and not a bit vain of her fine clothés. Indeed she 
never cared to lookin a mirror again for years. 

The poor nurse was burned very badly, also, while 
endeavoring to save Rosa, but she counted it noth- 
ing when she knew she had saved the little girl’s 
life by her efforts. 

Rosa is a woman, now, with little girls of her own, 
and she often tells them the story of herself, and is 
so thankful, even when she looks at the ugly scars, 
that something happened to cure her of her vanity 
and selfishness, else she might have carried them 
with her through life, and she could never have been 
happy, and no one would have loved her. 


THE LITTLE BOY’S REBUKE. 

There was once a very old man who lived in the 
house of hisson. The old man was deat, his eyes 
were dim, and his legs weak and thin. When he 
was at the table he could hardly hold his spoon, so 
much did his band shake; and at times he would 
spill his soup on the tablecloth. 

All this vexed his son and son’s wife; and they 
made the old man sit in a corner behind the stove. 
There he ate his food from an earthernware dish; 
and he had not always too much toeat, as you may 
guess. 

Well, one day his trembling hands could not hold 
the dish; it fell on the floor, and broke. At this his 
son and his son’s wife were so vexed that they spoke 
harshly to the poor old man. His only answer was 
adeep, sad sigh. They then bought him a bowl 
made of wood, out of which he had to eat his food. 

Not long after this, his little grandson, a boy of 
about four years of age, was seen at work with a 
chisel and bam mer, hollowing out a log of wood. 

His parents could not guess*what he was trying to 
do. The little boy said nothing to any one, but kept 
at work on the log, and looked very grave, as if he 
had some great work in hand. ‘ 

‘‘What are you doing there?” asked his father. 
The little boy did not want to tell. Then his mother 
asked, ‘‘ What are you doing there, my son?” 

*O!” said he, ‘‘I am only making a little trough, 
such as our pigs eat out of.’’ 

** But what are you making it for, my sun?” 

“Tam making it,’ said he, * for you and father to 
eat out of when I am a man.” 

The parents looked at each others and burst into 
tears. 

From that time forth, they treated the old man 
well. He had the best place at the table, a nice dish, 
and plenty of food. 
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MOTION SHOOTING. 


The Southerners carry their revolvers at their 
backs in the centre of the waistband. A very nerv- 
ous Englishman received this piece of advice from 
an American, ‘‘ Waal, stranger, if you get into an 
argument with any crittur, an’ you see his hand 
gently stealing round the hip-corner behind his back, 
be certain sure he means mischief; only don’t you 
wait to see; you out with your six shooter, for it’sa 
trifling question who gets tirat shot. Now don’t you 
stand on no ceremony with that air argumentative 
cuss, but fix him with a pea-bullet there and then, 
as if he war a de-vourin’ reptile."” The Englishman 
thanked his friend, and was always dodging about 
with his revolver first in one pocket, then in another, 
and keeping his eye intently upon any stranger with 
whom he happened to converse. One day he meta 
cadaverous-looking Southerner who (but he didn’t 
know this) was suffering severely from lumbago. 
They conversed about the weather, and became rath- 
er warm on the subject of rain. Suddenly the lum- 
bago man felt a twinge in the small of his back, and 
with a view to explaining the effect of a change of 
weather upon him he commenced slowly slipping his 
hand round behind him to the part affected. ‘‘ Waal, 
stranger,” says he, wincing with pain, and Lis arm 
gradually disappearivg, “I guess I’ve got a——” 
The Englishman didn’t wait for the conclusion, but 
whipped out his Cult and shot him dead. 





“Bumors of the Day. 


GRAVE JOKES. 


A good story is told of a doctor in Beverly, who 
was somewhat of a wag. He met one day in the 
street a sexton with whom he was acquainted. 
As the usual salutations were passed, the doctor 
happened to cough. 

‘* Why, doctor,” said the sexton, ‘‘you have gota 
| cold; how long have you had that?” 

“ Look here, Mr, Sexton,” said the doctor, with a 
| show of indignation, “what is your charge for in- 
| terment<?” 

“One dollar ;’’ was the reply. 

** Well,” continued he, “just come into my office, 
' and I will pay it. ‘I don’t want to have you round, 
and so anxious about my health.” 

The sexton was soon even with him, however. 
Turning round to the doctor, he replied: 

“Ah, doctor, I cannot afford to bury you yet. 
Business has uever been so good as it has since you 
began to practise.”’ 

Since the’ above conversation, neither party has 
ventured to joke at the expense of the other. 





SCHOOLBOY’S COMPOSITION. 

John Shrimp has contributed another composition 
for the amusement of bis friends and the delight of 
his parents. He is a promising boy: 

School has begun again. I go to Thirteenth street 
school every day. It is a good school. They wont 
let you play there. I don’t whisper more than forty 
times a day. The teacher says I am a very good 
boy. I think so too. To be good is not to be found 
out. Peter Snuflins was a good boy, because he could 
whisper without moving his mouth. I used to call 
him Muffins. He has left school and works in a 
butcher shop. He’s going to take me to the slaugh- 
ter house some day. 

I learn a good many things at school. Before I 
went to school I didn’t know half as many tricks as 
Ido now. I have learned how to fight. Bill Stubbs 
said I wasa gump. I said be wasanother. Bill give 
meahit. He called ita “swat.” I give him two. 
He tried to knock me down, and I did tumble. Just 
then a cop came along. If it hadn’t been for that 
cop I’d have licked Bill. The boys said Bill licked 
me. But it wasn’t so; I slipped down on an orange 
peel. Besides that 1 didn’t want to hurt Bill. 1 like 
to fight boys that I can lick. Boys that can lick me 
I don’t get into musses with. I aint afraid of Bill 
Stubbs. 

I learned some grammer at school, and joggerfree. 
But I learned to play marbles a good deal quicker. 
Pa says boys ought to learn only what they’ve gota 
taste for. I’ve learned a good deal of em. 

Ma says that we boys are worked too hard at 
school. She says her children shan’t study when 
they have headaches. She gave me an excuse when 
I have a headache. I often have a headache when 
the lessons are hard. 

T am in class 9, section Q. In a few months I go to 
College. We used to call it the Free Academy. I 
want to go to college because the boys there carry 
canes and have fun, and don’t speak to little boys, 
and can go in torchlight processions. 

I’ve been to a good many schools. Some way I 
change schools very often. The teachers think a 
change is good for me. Ma says the New York 
schools are very poor, and boys don’t learn much in 
them. I think so too. If I didn’t have headaches 
so often I might learn more. But I know a good 
deal after all. I want to go in a store. Pa sayst 
shall. Masays I shan’t. Msacalls me her precious 
darling, and says I must have an education. I'd 
rather have a row-boat, 1’m sure if I had « row-boat 
and went out every day to Hoboken, I wouldn’t 
have headaches so much. I tell ma that schoo!s are 
very bai fur the head, Now! muststop. I want to 
ask ma for an excuse. We have a long lesson in 
compound multiplication to-morrow, and my head 
begins to feel quite bad. . 








MINOR JOKES. 

Treat your family kindly, but put your horses and 
cattle nightly to the rack. 

Why is a musical instrument like the open sea? 
Because it’s often sounded. 

Some malignant slanderer says, ‘‘ Woman needs 
no eulogist—for she speaks for herself.” 

To ascertain whether a bull is mad—twist his tail 
or punch his sides with a pitchfork. 

Young ladies at needle-work, are not always what 
they appear. They are sometimes seaming. 

In England gas is used to heat houses. In Ameri- 
caitis used to heat the popular mind with great 
success. 

**Sir, this horse you sold me can’t be made to 
start.” ‘“‘ Well, didn’t 1 guarantee him as never 
starting?” i 

The man who shot time on the wing has renewed 
his age. 

Can knocking a man down with a loaf of bread 
strictly be called smiting bim with the “ staff of life?” 

Religious societies should never make excarsions 
on @ railroad—it looks bad to see pious people ona 
train! 


is about her wedding dress. 

* All maidens are good ;” says one moralist; ‘‘ but 
where do the bad wives come from?” 

When a man has a headache, and says “ it’s the 
salmon,” you may safely conclude that he has been 





“ drinking like a fish.” 


The first thought of a girl upon receiving an offer 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


IN THRALI.. 


BY “THE SECOND.” 





HE came slowly down the 
race, swinging her fan by i 
ver cord and looking str 
before her, absently. Not 
sort of a girl to criticise, by 
means, this Maud Treva: 
One's firet glance took in a + 
der figure, girlish, yet pr 
poised; the next, a star v° 
face, wide, cool brown eyes, b 
ily lashed, delicate brows, » 
coiled knot of soft, dead gold ' 

There was a flutter of car: 
on her cheek, this evening 
a dreamy curve upon her m< 
which was half haughtiness, 
tender pain. Stooping to gv '' 
a rose, blooming on one of the sloping beds, a cr: 
raindrop slippei from ite crimson heart, and 
upon the ring which sparkled on her finger. Am" 
ago she would have smiled, and ten to one, k! 
the scintillant circlet shyly; to-night she drew | 
her hand, with a gesture of impatience, angry ' 
reminded of what ber day-dreaming had #o ne 
made her iguore. 

As she had sauntered down the terrace, two 
had watched her from the window; as she flany 
flower-tear from her hand, the two men watched - 
still. One, a man, muscular, resolute-eyed, bi 
browed, and almost remarkable in his height 
strength of appearance; the other, with a face Ii: 
beautiful picture, so faultless was it in its statae: 
perfection. The first, Maad Trevanyon'’s guar: 
protector and betrothed husband; the second, 
man who, with his splendor of beauty, held 
spellbound—in thrall. 

As one man marked the emotion, a strange qu 
shook his mouth. As the other noted it, he lauy' 
musically, stroking bis blonde mustache. 

“ And so the mark of bondage is so precious: 
even dewdrops must not touch it. Charming M+ 
Fortunate Jerome! 


** Kise it, love, and pat it by, 
If it can change, why, so can I,’"" 


he sang, leaning through the open window. 

She bent lower over the flower-bed, but be 
quite near enough to see the long lashes trem)’ 
they drooped, and the cloud of rosy color shimme 
her cheek. She gathered a handful of blooms © 
fore the carnation faded again; when it did, she 
ed her face, laughing a low, sweet laugh. 

** How faithfal you must be,” she sald, “ if 
love is like a flower. See what a change of place 
do.” And, with a swift movement, she tossed 
rose through the window, where it fell shattere 
his feet. He picked it up with a curious curve or 
lip. 

ya If you mean it for an emblem, you have not ¢! 
it a fair trial, You should have thrown me @ bu’ 
alily—perhape such a marble star as you wea” 
your hair. A blighted rove will always shatte 
half-blown blossom would have fallen at my feet | 
fect, and given me the chance to teach it fairer blo 
ing as I wore it at my beart. Why did you not ch: 
better?” 

“ When I have finished my bouquet, 1 will o- 
in and tell you,”’ she said, trying to speak ligh: 
“ Where is Jerome?” 

“ Where is Jerome?” he echoed. “After all - 
floral eloquence you tarn to Jerome. Well, one 
hardly expect anything else under existing circ 
stances. Jerome was here & moment ago, but, 
don’t see him now, I conclade he has vanished | 
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